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EADERS and lovers of the Magazine 
will be glad to hear that the Editor’s 
life is now a harmony, instead of an 
unaccompanied melody. 

On October 5th, in gloomy weather, but amid 
the sunshine of loving hearts, our Editor was 
united to Edith, only daughter of the late 
Frederick Wright, Esq., of Brixton. Music 
graced the ceremony. Mr. Alfred Rhodes pre- 
sided at the organ, and a quartette party gave 
the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin and other 
appropriate selections. 

The Editor is doubly happy in the knowledge 
that his bride is in fullest sympathy with his 
aims and aspirations for the Magazine. 

THE STAFF. 

* * * * 

Our readers may be interested to see what 
music the Editor selected as most suitable to 
the occasion. 

(1) Stainer’s ** Jubilant. March,” Mr. A. Rhodes. 

(2) Bridal chorus from Lohengrin, ‘‘ Faithful and 
true,” sung as the bride and bridegroom approached 
the altar. 

(3) ‘* But the Lord is mindful of His own,” given 
as a quartette. 

(4) Handel’s ‘* Let me wander not unseen,” Miss 
Katherine James, 

(5) “ O Rest in the Lord,” Miss Meredyth Elliott. 

(6) Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wedding March,” Mr. A. 
Rhodes. 





Otaceafo. 
—-d:-— 

MAURICE STRAKOSCH has received the last 
summons at a time when, to human judgment, 
his presence here seemed most needed. Nikita 
is on the threshold of the Temple of Art, and 
Maurice Strakosch would have esteemed it his 
high privilege to guide her steps to the shrine 
in its inmost recesses. This was not to be. 
But it has at least been given to Maurice Stra- 


kosch to point the way, and it is our fervent 
hope that Nikita may walk therein. 


ch fo ef : 
Our regret at the death of Maurice Strakosch 
is tempered by the thought of the fresh laurels 
won by Nikita in Berlin. Nikita had left Paris 
for Berlin before the 8th of October, the date 
on which Maurice Strakosch died, and the 
heart-breaking news was kept back from her 
= she had sung at her concert on the 


& & & 
THERE Is an element ‘Of deep tragedy in the 


cifcumstances of this concert. N ikita gave out | 


her whole soul in song, thinking. that the news 

triumph would comfort and cheer her 
geod maéstro in his illness... At ‘the close of 
ae she learned that he was lying stiff 
Chai” in his last resting-place in. Pére la 





IT is some consolation to know that Nikita’s 
uncle is well qualified to continue her. training. 
Our readers know what Mr. Le Roy did for 
Nikita before she enjoyed the advantage of the 
tuition of Maurice Strakosch. Happily Mr. Le 
Roy availed himself of the opportunity to be- 
come fully acquainted with the method of 
instruction which Maurice Strakosch pursued. 
During Nikita’s recent visit to London, her 
maéstro was quite: content to leave the con- 
tinuance of her training in Mr. Le Roy’s hands; 
in fact, in his letters he was. constantly urging 
her to pay strict heed to her uncle’s injunc- 
tions, Mr. Le Roy himself feels that the 
death of Nikita’s maéstro has thrown on him 
a heavy load of responsibility, ‘but we trust 
that his strength may prove equal to the 
burden. 

& hh - 


IT would be unseemly in the presence of 
death to enter into details as to business 
arrangements, but our readers will be glad to 
know that due provision will be made for the 
material elements in Nikita’s artistic career. 
Her proposed provincial tour is, however, in 
the meantime postponed. 

 & 


OuR correspondent in Durban sends us full 
and glowing accounts of the visit of the great 
violinist Remenyi. Remenyi is at present 
engaged in one of his artistic voyages round 
the world. He has been to India, China, Japan, 
and Australia, and he has lately been giving a 
number of concerts at different towns in South 
Africa, 

& & 

THE Musical Missionary, to use Remenyi’s 
own favourite designation, was welcomed with 
enthu%iasm in Durban, After a series of half- 
a-dozen highly successtul concerts in the Theatre 
Royal, Remenyi bade his adsewx, or rather his 
au revoir, to the citizens of Durban at two grand 
Musical Festivals held in the Town Hall at 
the end of August. Remenyi enjoyed at these 
Festivals the co-operation of the Durban Phil- 
harmonic Choral Society and Orchestra, led as 
usual by the indefatigable Mr. MacColl. 


& & 


RarFr’s “ Cavatina,;” Ernst’s “ Elegie,” Spohr’s 
“Scena Cantante,” Paganini’s “Cappricioso” and 
arrangements of the “Dead March in Saul,” and 
the Hungarian national air the “Rakdécy March,” 
were some of the pieces with which Remenyi 
held his audience spellbound. Even “the 
gods,” who would seem to have the same reputa- 
tion for obstreperousness in the Colonies as at 
home, always kept breathless silence until 
Remenyi had played his last bar, and then 
relieved their pent-up’ feelings in a storm of 
applause. 

bb > 

IN a farewell address, the Natal Advertiser 
wrote as follows :— 

To-night Remenyi bids good-bye to his Durban 
audiences. We cannot allow him to leave without 
again expressing our sense of the great value which 
his visit to ‘Durban has been from an educational 
point of view. ‘He has done much in the brief space 
he has‘been here to elevate the musical: taste of the 
people, and though ye wiitpemever come back to see 








the fruits of the lesson he has taught, we have no 
doubt that the standard of possibility of achievement 
which Remenyi has placed before our younger 
we will be of long and important service to 
them. . 


eos 


ANOTHER row between musical and un- 
musical neighbours. A worthy citizen of Ant- 
werp was much annoyed by the incessant piano- 
playing of his neighbour. The wall was very 
thin, and every note was heard with exasperating 
distinctness, Expostulation having proved of 
tio effect, the aggrieved party thought he would 
try a little retaliation. He-obtained an orches- 
trion, planted it against the partition, and hited 
a navvy to turn the handle without stopping for 
ten hours every day! The case 6& Piano v. 
Orchestrion was heard at the next session. of the 
local court. But the decision was one of thi 
which decide nothing. The court held that 
neither party had a right to control the musical 
tastes of the other, and it could only suggest, an 
amicable arrangement ! ' 


& hh 


THE Butte (M.7.) Miner contains the follow- 
ing description of “The Mikado” from a Mon- 
tana cowboy’s point of view :—- 

Last evening I went to see ‘‘ The Mikado,” a kind 
of singing theatre and a Chinese walk-around. It is 
what I would call no good. It is acted out! by 
different’ people, who claim they are Chinamen, I 
reckon. ° ? 

They teeter around on the stage, and sing in-the 
English language, but their clothes are pecuhar, : 

A homely man who played that ‘he was the Lord 
High Executioner and Chairman of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee wore a pair of red whiskers, He held them on 
by one hand while he sang his piece, and when he left 
the stage the audience heartlessly whooped for him to 
come back. 

‘*The Mikado” has too much singing and not 
enough vocal music about it. There is also an over- 
plus of conversation through the thing that seems like 
talking at a mark for 2 dols, a week. It may be 
owing to my simple ways, but ‘‘ The Mikado” is too 
much for my blood. ; 


& & & 


A’ MUSICAL editor, says the Boston Home 
Fournal, lately wrote to this effect :—“ Haydn 
occupies a middle position between the contra- 
puntal giants of the last century and’ the modern 
colorists.” Next morning he had the pleasure 
of reading the statement, that “ Haydn occupies 
a middle position between the contrapuntal 
grunts of the last century and the modern 
colonists.” 


t 


$e 


Freund's Music and Drama quotes the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter from Carl Rosa toa 
friend in New York :— 


If a committee could be formed who would guaran- 
tee our expenses, I would be willing to come over for 
the season of 1888-89. I tell you frankly I thought 
the C. R. Co. would be impossible in the future in 
America, as I never would compete with the piling it 
on in the way of scenery, ballets, étc., of the National 
Company ; but the article in the 7ridune has put’ a 
new light on the matter, and if the American people 
would see it in that light there is a chance for us. 
We have paid an 8 per cent. dividend, and I think I 
could make it pay in America, 
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will be glad to hear that the Editor’s 
life is now a harmony, instead of an 
unaccompanied melody. 

On October 5th, in gloomy weather, but amid 
the sunshine of loving hearts, our Editor was 
united to Edith, only daughter of the late 
Frederick Wright, Esq., of Brixton. Music 
graced the ceremony. Mr. Alfred Rhodes pre- 
sided at the organ, and a quartette party gave 
the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin and other 
appropriate selections. 

The Editor is doubly happy in the knowledge 
that his bride is in fullest sympathy with his 
aims and aspirations for the Magazine. 

THE STAFF. 
* * *% & 

Our readers may be interested to see what 
music the Editor selected as most suitable to 
the occasion. 

(1) Stainer’s ‘ Jubilant. March,” Mr, A. Rhodes. 

(2) Bridal chorus from Lohengrin, ‘‘ Faithful and 
true,” sung as the bride and bridegroom approached 
the altar. 

(3) ‘* But the Lord is mindful of His own,” given 
as a quartette. 

(4) Handel’s ‘‘ Let me wander not unseen,” Miss 
Katherine James, 

(5) ‘*O Rest in the Lord,” Miss Meredyth Elliott. 

(6) Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Wedding March,” Mr. A. 
Rhodes. 
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MavuRICE STRAKOSCH has received the last 
summons at a time when, to human judgment, 
his presence here seemed most needed. Nikita 
is on the threshold of the Temple of Art, and 
Maurice Strakosch would have esteemed it his 
high privilege to guide her steps to the shrine 
in its inmost recesses. This was not to be. 
But it has at least been given to Maurice Stra- 
kosch to point the way, and itis our fervent 
hope that Nikita may walk therein. 

& & & Y 
OuR regret at the death of Maurice Strakosch 
i$ tempered by the thought of the fresh laurels 
won by Nikita in Berlin. Nikita had left Paris 
for Berlin before the 8th of October, the date 
on which Maurice Strakosch died, and the 
heart-breaking news was kept hack from her 
= after she had sung at her concert on the 


; & & & 
_THERE is an clement of deep tragedy in the 


circumstances of this concert. Nikita gave out | 


- “dha soul in song, thinking that the news 
€r triumph would comfort and cheer her 
ty maestro in his illness. . At the. close of 
Concert, she learned that he was lying stiff 
cold in his last resting-place in. Pere la 


IT is some consolation to know that Nikita’s 
uncle is well qualified to continue her training. 
Our readers know what Mr. Le Roy did for 
Nikita before she enjoyed the advantage of the 
tuition of Maurice Strakosch. Happily Mr. Le 
Roy availed himself of the opportunity to be- 
come fully acquainted with the method of 
instruction which Maurice Strakosch pursued. 
During Nikita’s recent visit to London, her 
maéstro was quite content to leave the con- 
tinuance of her training in Mr. Le Roy’s hands} 


her to pay strict heed to her uncle’s injunc- 
tions, Mr. Le Roy himself feels that the 
death of Nikita’s maéstro has thrown on him 
a heavy load of responsibility, but we trust 
that his strength may prove equal to the- 
burden. 

& & & 

IT would be unseemly in: the presence of 
death to enter into details as to business 
arrangements, but our readers will be glad to 
know that due provision will be made for the 
material elements in Nikita’s artistic career. 
Her proposed provincial tour is, however, in 
the meantime postponed. 

& & & 


Our correspondent in Durban sends us full 
and glowing accounts of the visit of the great 
‘violinist Remenyi, Remenyi is at present 
engaged in one of his artistic voyages round 
the world. He has been to India, China, Japan, 
and Australia, and he has lately been giving a 
number of concerts at different towns in South 
Africa. 

hb & & 

THE Musical Missionary, to use Remenyi’s 
own favourite designation, was welcomed with 
enthuSiasm in Durban. After a series of half- 
a-dozen highly successtul concerts in the Theatre 
Royal, Remenyi bade his adsewx, or rather his 
au revoir, to the citizens of Durban at two grand 
Musical Festivals- held in the Town Hall at 
the end of August. Remenyi enjoyed at these 
Festivals the co-operation of the Durban Phil- 
harmonic Choral Society and Orchestra, led as 
usual by the indefatigable Mr. MacColl. 


, HS 


Rarr’s “ Cavatina,” Ernst’s “ Elegie,” Spohr’s 
“Scena Cantante,” Paganini’s “Cappricioso” and 
arrangements of the “Dead March in Saul,” and 
the Hungarian national air the “Rakdécy March,” 
were some of the pieces with which Remenyi 
held his audience spellbound. Even “the 
gods,” who would seem to have the same reputa- 
tion for obstreperousness in the Colonies as at 
home, always kept breathless silence until 
Remenyi had’ played his last bar, and then 
relieved their pent-up feelings in a storm of 
applause. 

sh de 

IN a farewell address, the Natal Advertiser 
wrote as follows :— 

To-night Remenyi bids good-bye to his Durban 
audiences. We cannot allow him to leave without 
again expressing our sense of the great value which 
his visit to ‘Durban has been from an educational 
point of view. ‘He has done much in the brief space 
he has been here to elevate the musical’ tasté of the 









people, and though yer come back to see 





in fact, in his letters he was constantly urging | 





the fruits of the lesson he has taught, we have’ no 
doubt that the standard of possibility of achievement 
which Remenyi has. placed before our younger 
musicians will be of long and important servica to 


them. 
& } i 


ANOTHER row between musical and in- 
musical neighbours. A worthy citizen of Ant- 
werp was much annoyed by the incessant piano- 
playing of his neighbour. The wall was very 
thin, and every note was heard with éxasperating 
distinctness. Expostulation having proved of 
no effect, the aggrieved party thought he would 
try a little retaliation. He obtained an orches- 
trion, planted it against the partition, and hited 
a navvy to turn the handle without stopping for 
ten hours every day! The case 6& Piano v. 
Orchestrion was heard at the next session. of the 
local court. But the decision was one of thbse 
which decide nothing. The court held that 
neither party had a right to control the musical 
tastes of the other, and it could only suggest an 
amicable arrangement ! ip ' 


ers 

THE Butte (M.T.) Miner contains the follow- 
ing description of “The Mikado” from a Mon- 
tana cowboy’s point of view:—- - 

Last evening I went to see ‘‘ The Mikado,” a kind 
of singing theatre and a Chinese walk-around. It is 
what I would call no good, It is acted out! by 
different people,-who claim they are Chinamen, I 
reckon. 5 

They teeter around on the stage, and sing in ‘the 
English language, but their clothes are peculiar. 

A homely man who played that he was the Lord 
High Executioner and Chairman of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee wore a pair of red whiskers, He held them on 
by one hand while he sang his piece, and when he left 
the stage the audience heartlessly whooped for him to 
come back. 

‘*The Mikado” has too much singing and not 
enough vocal music about it. There is also an over- 
plus of conversation through the thing that seems like 
talking at a mark for 2 dols. a week. It may be 
owing to my simple ways, but ‘The Mikado” is too 
much for my blood, ; 

& & & 


. 

A MUSICAL editor, says the Boston Home 
Fournal, \ately wrote to this effect :—“ Haydn 
occupies a middle position between the contra- 
puntal giants of the last century and the modern 
colorists.” Next morning he had the pleasure 
of reading the statement, that “ Haydn occupies 
a middle position between the contrapuntal 
grunts of the last century and the modern 
colonists.” 


&&% 


Freund's Music and Drama quotes the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter from Carl Rosa toa 
friend in New York :— 


If a committee could be formed who would guaran- 
tee our expenses, I would be willing to come over for 
the season of 1888-89. I tell you frankly I thought 
the C. R. Co. would be impossible in the future in 
America, as I never would’ compete with the piling it 
on in the way of scenery, ballets, etc., of the National 
Company ; but the article in the 7ridune has put’a 
new light on the matter, and if the American people 
would see it in ‘that light there is a chance for us. 
We have paid an 8 per cent. dividend, and I think I 
could make it pay in America, 
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Maurice Sfrakodch. 


——! Oo oo 


ITTLE did we think, when we published | 





years, during which he 
visited nearly every part 
of Germany. Arrived at 
‘man’s estate, he aspired to 
be a tenor, and obtained 
an appointment in the 
Opera House at Agram, at 
a salary of thirty francs a 
month. 

Under these circum- 
stances he was not likely 
to stay very long at Agram, 
and we soon find him in 
Italy, with a letter of intro- 
duction to Madame Pasta. 
Pasta had retired from the 
stage, but still busied her- 
self in giving gratuitous 
lessons in singing to.a small 
number of chosen pupils. 
It was a fortunate chance 
that brought Maurice Stra- 
kosch in the way of 
Juditta Pasta. It was 
from her that he learned 
the secret of the pure 
Italian school of vocaliza- 
tion, those so-called Ten 
Commandments of Music, 
which he has used in form- 
ing the voice of Adelina 
Patti, and all the stars 
whom he has since’ dis- 
covered. The immediate 
result of his studies under 
Pasta was to cure him of 
his ambition for the laurels 
of a tenor. It was as a 
pianist that he reappeared 
before the public on leaving 

P asta at the end ot the three years during which 


J last month our biographical sketch of | his studies continued. It was some little time 
lad Nikita, that we should so soon have | before the march of events placed him in the 


to mourn the loss of her teacher and | 
impresario. Maurice Strakosch died suddenly | 


at midnight on Saturday the 8th of October. 


position of an impresario. 
In 1848 Maurice Strakosch landed jn New 
York. In this year of revolution artists were 


He had been ailing since last March, and in July, | at a discount in Europe, and it was only natural 


when he came over to London to make arrange- 


ments for Nikita’s d¢bu/, he was seized with a severe | 
attack of heart disease. He was only sustained | 
by his indomitable spirit. The illness had told | 


on his system, and he felt so much shaken that 
he had to forego the pleasure of sharing in his 
pupil’s triumph on the night of her début, The 
excitement would have been too much for him. 
Towards the end of September he became much 


worse, and his brother Ferdinand telegraphed | 
But he had rallied again before | took place on the 2nd of October 1848. This 


for Nikita. 


that they should try their fortune in the Western 
World. 

It happened, however, that{just at the time of 
Maurice Strakosch’s arrival, things were in a 
bad way in New York, as well as on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The Italian Opera had 
come to grief, and its director, Salvatore Patti, 
was almost ruined. Maurice Strakosch was the 
man to step into the breach. He engaged 
Salvatore Patti’s company for a concert, which 


Nikita arrived in Paris. He was even well | was the first brilliant success in the career which 
enough to transact the business he loved so death has now terminated. The concert was 
much; he had just accomplished what has | a triumph, and the young impresario felt that 


proved to be the last act of his life as an 


he had at last found his proper vocation. 


impresario, and he was able to give Nikita a | Maurice Strakosch now began a series of 
pleasant surprise by announcing that she was /fournées in the United States. His first com- 
to sing in Berlin on the 12th of October. This | pany included Parodi, the favourite pupil of his 
was for Nikita a brief Indian summer before | teacher Pasta, and Amalia, the daughter of 
the advent of a winter of sorrow. For a few Salvatore Patti. In 1850 he married Amalia 
days Nikita was happy in the consciousness of Patti, who now survives her husband, and in 
ber maéstro’s support, and she had left for that year the company welcomed a fresh recruit 


Berlin before the sad event occurred. 


Maurice Strakosch was born in 1824, and of 
the sixty-three years of his life he has spent 
almost forty as an impresario. In childhood he 
came before the public as a boy-pianist. He 
made his dédué at the age of eleven at a concert 
in Brunn, the capital of his native province of 
Moravia, and he followed this career for several 





in the person of Amalia’s little sister, Adelina. 
Adelina Patti, who was then only eight years old, 
continued to sing at her brother-in-law’s con- 
certs for three years. Maurice Strakosch felt 
assured that Adelina Patti had a great future 
before her, and he devoted himself heart and 
soul to her training. In 1859 he assumed the 
directorship of the Italian Opera in New York 
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in association with Ullmann, and gn the 
of November in that year his pupil made her 
operatic aébut. Patti's success was so triumph. 
ant that Maurice Strakosch tore up the Contract 
with fixed terms as to salary by which she 
was bound for five years, and agreed that pupil 
and impresario should form a kind of partner. 
ship under which both were to receive equal 
shares of the profit. It was under these cop. 
ditions that Patti won her triumphs in London, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, 
But it is unnecessary to repeat the familiar 
story of Patti’s career. It is sufficient to say 
that Maurice Strakosch continued his partner. 
ship with Patti until May 1868, and his influence 
as a teacher and as an impresario must te 
counted as an integral element in Patti’s success, 

It was in consequence of Patti’s Matriage 
with the Marquis de Caux that her agreement 
with her impresario was annulled. Maurice 
Strakosch was opposed to this unfortunate 
marriage, and this opposition seems to have 
led to a certain degree of estrangement. 
His relations with his sister-in-law were not, 
however, entirely suspended, and in 1878 he 
again acted as Patti’s impresario during her 
tournée in Italy with NicOlini, 

The career of Maurice Strakosch is equally 
striking after the severance of his connection 


with Patti. In 1869 he achieved a great success 
by producing the posthumous “ Petite Messe — 


Solennelle” of his intimate friend Rossini. ' For 
this he engaged the great Alboni, with an hono- 
rarium of £4000 for three months. He paid 
the same amount to Rossini’s widow, and yet at 
the end of the three months he had made a net 
profit of £2000. In 1870 he went to America 
with Nilsson, who was to receive £200 for each 
performance, and half of any receipts above 
£800. The season was most successful, and at 
the end of a second season in 1871, it was found 
that Nilsson had been paid in the two seasons 


£40,000 in fees and £14,000 as her share of the 


receipts. 

Maurice Strakosch has expressed his regret 
that he did not retire from the responsibilities 
of an impresario at the close of Nilsson’s second 
season. But this is exactly what men of his 
stamp never do. To such men energetic action 
is the very breath of life, and they always die in 
harness. In 1872 he returned to America ona 
tournée with Carlotta Patti and Mario. In 1873 
he joined his brother Ferdinand and M. Merdli 


in assuming the direction of the Italian Oper 


at the Salle Ventadour in Paris, and a net 
profit of £10,000 was the result of the season's 
operations. A third season with Nilsson in 
America in 1874 produced satisfactory results, 
but the impresario’s next visit to America wa 
most disastrous. It was at a time of severe 
financial depression, and in spite of the attrat 
tions of Albani, the enterprise resulted in alos 
of £25,000. It is the fortune of war. ‘ 
Towards ‘the close of his career Mauntt 
Strakosch seemed to live over again the lilé 
of the great Pasta, whose memory he ev 
venerated. Like Pasta, he gathered 
him a number of pupils, to whom he gat 
gratuitous instruction for the sake of Art. “To 
be accepted as a pupil by Maurice Strakost | 
was in itself a distinction, as none were accep¥ 
but such as were eminently fitted for an artistt 
career. Bjorksten, the Swedish tenor, is on 
the few male artists whom Maurice 5 
has trained ; of female artists there is 4 
list, which includes the names of Donat 
Belloca, Belval, Minnie Hauk, and Sigh! 
Arnoldson. 
We need hardly remind our readers of the 
strange chain of circumstances under W 
Maurice Strakosch became the impresai? 





Nikita. Patti was the first artist - 
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Strakosch ever formed ; Nikita must now be 
the last. The death of Maurice Strakosch is 
asad blow to Nikita at the outset of her career. 
He was more to N ikita than an- able teacher 
and a zealous impresario; she had learned to 
jook upon him as a second father. All who 
have known Maurice Strakosch agree that he 
was a man to love and to be loved ; he had a 
smile and a kindly word for all, but his very 
heart was bound up in Nikita. Nikita’s personal 
Joss cannot be repaired, but happily, as regards 
her future training, her uncle will be able to 
carry on the work which Maurice Strakosch has 
begun. Due provision will also be made for 
continuing the contract of which the old im- 
presario was SO proud. Maurice Strakosch has 
accomplished the work which was given him to 
do, It was the last work of his life ; who can 
tell if it may not yet prove to be the greatest? 





Yon Biteie in 
Prank furl.” 


—— 0 
(FROM A PUPIL’s NOTE-BOOK.) 


ENIUS is said to be the capacity of 
¢ taking infinite pains. At all events, 
eminent men have generally a great 

power of solid, hard work. As Mr. 
Gladstone finds relief from the distracting cares 
of the Irish Problem in the composition of Latin 
hymns and the study of Greek particles, Dr. 
Von Biilow takes his summer holiday in giving 
gratuitous instruction at the Raff Conserva- 


‘torium in Frankfurt. 


The assistance which Dr. Von Biilow has 
given the Raff Conservatorium is an illustration 
of his characteristic generosity. 

The Raff Conservatorium is a young institu- 
tion, having only been founded after the death 
of Raff in 1882; and its directors, Messrs. 
Schwarz and Fleisch, would be the first to re- 
cognise how much of the success which it has 
attained, is due to the action of Dr. Von Biilow. 
Herr Schwarz is one of Biilow’s most distin- 
guished pupils ; Raff was one of Biilow’s most. 
intimate friends. Anxious at once to help his 
old pupil and to honour the memory of his 
friend, Biilow volunteered to give a six weeks’ 
course of lessons every summer at the Conserva- 
torium, and this course now annually attracts to 
Frankfurt a large gathering of earnest students. 

In the present year, Biilow’s season covered 
the month of May and part of June. One fine 
morning in May more than a hundred eager 
young musicians were assembled in the Con- 
servatorium, waiting for the arrival of their dis- 
tinguished teacher. Besides Germans and 
Austrians, there were Russians, Italians, and 
Portuguese; and English-speaking musicians, 
from America and Australia as well as the 
Motherland, were well represented. It was only 
tight o'clock in the morning — people rise 
betimes in industrious Deutschland. There was 
an air of eager expectation, mingled with a tinge 
of nervous apprehension. What little conversa- 
tion there was, was carried on in a subdued 
undertone, Biilow’s pupils were rather afraid 
ofhim. Stories in which he figured as a hard 
taskmaster and an ill-tempered despot, were 
anxiously discussed. 

But the appearance of the maéstro drove those 

-curdling stories out of the students’ heads. 
he advanced up the room, bowing to either 

* We owe this sketch to the kindness . M 
Fae in Frankfurt. Mr; saavthlic andesite abi 


pepe students to include a session at the Raff Conservatorium 
musical training. 


side, they could see that they had to deal with 
a man of a kindly disposition. Genial courtesy 
was stamped in his face ; but at the same time 
there was a sharp, keen, quick look about the 
eyes which told of Biilow the dictator. This 
first impression was fully confirmed. His rule 
was a despotism, but it was a benevolent des- 
potism. He was uncompromising, sarcastic, at 
times even a trifle testy, but never unjust or 
wantonly unkind. 

Biilow lost no time in fooling around. The 
work of the course was commenced at once, and 
hard work it was. The class met four days a 
week, and the hours were 8 A.M. to1 P.M. The 
modus operandi was as follows :—Members of 
the class were called up to play ; Biilow listened 
intently, and when they had finished put in a 
few words of pithy criticism; then came a 
lecture, during which note-books were busily 
plied ; finally, Biilow emphasized his remarks 
by giving his own rendering of the pieces per- 
formed. The students thus enjoyed a lesson, a 
lecture, and a recital. Among the composers 
selected for illustration were Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Rheinberger, and the tutelary divinity of the 
Conservatorium, Joachim Raff. This was a 
wide range, and Biilow’s remarks furnished a 
veritable vade mecum of criticism. 

Biilow’s devotion to the name of Beethoven 
is well known; and it was a matter of course 
that the whole of Beethoven’s pianoforte 
sonatas, with one or two exceptions, should be 
included in the curriculum. But Biilow has pub- 
lished a critical edition of Beethoven’s sonatas, 
with which the majority of the students were 
familiar, and it was thus unnecessary to make 
Beethoven a special feature of his lessons. A 
great portion of his time was devoted to Mozart. 
Biilow at all events is not one of those’ ultra- 
Wagnerians, if such there be, who despise 
Moazart’s dainty grace and pearly precision. 
Beethoven’s music he compared to the storm 
and stress of a drama, while he likened the 
music of Mozart to a sprightly conversation. 
The very simplicity of Mozart’s music made it 
necessary, he contended, to give full effect to 
every detail of expression. This was heard to 
perfection in his own playing of Mozart. It was 
his aim to give the bass an individuality of tone 
which should resemble the effect of a violoncello, 
and generally his playing of Mozart was 
characterized by a calm smoothness, a perfect 
nicety of phrasing, and an exquisite finish. 

It was, however, to Bach that the greatest 
share of attention was given. The course 
included the whole of the “ Wohltemperirtes 
Klavier,” the. “Englische Suiten,” and the 
“Fantasia Chromatica.” Biilow considers that 
every pianoforte pupil should have at least five 
years’ training in the music of Bach, which forms 
the best and surest foundation. It is as a school 
of expression, no less than as a school of execu- 
tion, that Bach’s music is recommended. Biilow 
considers the phrasing of Bach to be most im- 
portant, and he is so little satisfied with the 
phrasing employed in the ordinary editions, that 
he specially advises the use of the Kroll edition, 
which is entirely devoid of marks of expression. 
‘Give each note its individual meaning,” he 
would say, “its proper and accurate value. Play 
broadly, without affectation, Don’t hurry, let 
your notes sing; play them as Joachim would 
on his violin.” 

Biilow’s criticism was certainly outspoken. 
He would march up and down in front of the 
two pianos, and with a twinkle in his eye dash 
off some irresistibly funny bit of chaff, or, if 
necessary, a more cutting sarcasm. He was 
severe on mechanical playing. Faults in tech- 


nique he would more readily pass over than a 


deficiency in expression. “That is the playing 





of Moloch!” he would exciaim, when some would- 
be virtuoso was indulging in an exhibition of 
fireworks—“ that is the playing of Moloch, and 
it won’t do ; you must play differently, or leave 
the piano!” But the most biting shafts of his 
sarcasm were reserved for those who showed 
affectation or exaggerated sentimentality. One 
day. he sat down at the piano and imitated, with 
exquisitely comical effect, a well-known pianist, 
who seems. to. be of the opinion that to jump 
about like a popinjay is necessary as an outward 
sign of inward inspiration.. Another time, when 
one of the pupils was giving a “ poetic render- 
ing ” of a piece which should have been played 
in strict time, Biilow suddenly rushed out of the 
room, and returnéd with a metronome, which 
he presented to the unfortunate young man “ as 
a good friend that would always come in useful.” 
Another pupil of the impressionist school was 
pulled up with the words, “ Mr. So-and-so, will 
you kindly remember that the instrument you 
are working at is not a’ spinning-wheel, but 
a pianoforte.” 

But in spite of, or perhaps in virtue of, this 
outspokenness, Biilow was exceedingly popular 
with the students. He was never harsh or rude ; 
even in his most cutting sarcasm, there was 
always a touch of fun which took away half the 
Sting. Biilow possesses that strange magnetic 
sympathy which has the power of kindling 
enthusiasm in others. One morning” heYplayed 
the 29th Sonata of Beethoven (Op. 106), and as 
his fingers struck the last chord of the wonder- 
ful fuga, an enthusiastic Australian was heard 
to exclaim, “ That alone was worth crossing the 
ocean to hear!” There was no one but felt that 
Biilow had given his whole soul to the work he 
had taken in hand, His energy seemed proof 
against exhaustion. In the hottest days in June, 
when the students felt limp and languid, Biilow 
alone was brisk and alert. While he was un- 
compromising in his hostility to everything 
stupid and affected, Biilow was quick to re- 
cognise true merit. “Good, good,” he would 
say, when some young aspirant got through his 
task with credit. And le would sometimes 
come down among the pupils to give them a few 
words of personal encouragement. Above all, 
he kept up an atmosphere of high artistic 
enthusiasm, There was no toleration in the 
Raff Conservatorium for carelessness, for vul- 
garity, or for ostentation. His pupils recognised 
that Biilow loved Art for the sake of Art, and 
they could not fail to catch some of his spirit. 
In short, Biilow is an ideal instructor as,well as 
an ideal pianist, and some of our English 
students who know Biilow the pianist, will do 
well to make the acquaintance of Biilow the 
instructor. 





Joacuim, while in America, went toa hairdresser 
to have his hair cut. The man, not knowing him, 
said to him, ‘‘ If I was you, I’d have my hair cut 
quite short ; why, you look like one of them fiddlers! ” 

* * 

A RIcH butcher's wife alights from her carriage at a 
music shop. She asks for an easy but brilliant piano 
piece for her daughter, for whom she is anxious to 
secure a success at her next ‘At Home.” A piece 
is given her, with the remark that it would just answer, 
but it has three flats. . ‘Oh, that does not matter,” 
says she, ‘‘my daughter is such a clever girl, she can 
easily leave out two flats!’ 

“* * ° 

NIELs GADE, at the time of his being conductor of 
the opera at Copenhagen, had once to deal with a 
lady who sang dreadfully out of tune. Although the 
flutes which went with the voice tried. their utmost, 
she would persist in singing flat.. Gade in despsration 
stopped, and with polite irony observed, ‘‘ Excuse me, 
madam, but would you kindly give us your A, in 





order that we may tune our instruments accordingly.” 
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URING its long and distinguished | 
career, the Norwich Triennial Festi- | 
val has always been looked forward | 
to as an event of great interest by | 
lovers of music, and this year both interest and | 
curiosity had been raised to an unusual height 
in consequence of the announced production of | 
two important novelties, namely, Signor Man- 
cinelli’s “Isaias” and Signor Bottesini’s “Garden | 
of Olivet.” Some disappointment may have 
been felt that native talent should have been | 
overlooked ; but as at the Festivals of 1884 and 
1881 the chief novelties produced were by 
English composers, the Festival Committee | 
were on this occasion fully justified in breaking 
fresh ground. For our part we should have been | 
better pleased if one at least of the novelties | 
had been the work of a German composer ; but, | 
as the Committee are doubtless aware, it is quite 
impossible to satisfy every one, and perhaps | 
modern Germany may be allowed her turn at | 
the Festival of 1890. 

As our readers will remember, a general pro- 
gramme of the Festival anda list of the principal | 
vocalists engaged were given in the October | 
number of the Magazine of Music; we may | 
therefore proceed at once to the consideration | 
of the first concert, which opened on the evening | 
of Tuesday the 11th ult. with a performance of Dr. | 
Mackenzie’s “ Jubilee Ode.” This work, which 
was composed for the Crystal Palace Jubilee 
Féte, held last June, is, as might have been 
expected from Dr. Mackenzie, a very fair speci- 
men of the genus ‘ piéce d’occasion.”” As Mme. 
Albani and Mr. Lloyd resumed their original 
parts, the somewhat commonplace solos were, 
of course, heard to the greatest advantage. 
The choruses would certainly have been more 
effective if they had not been incessantly 
drowned by the over-noisy instrumentation. 

The “Jubilee Ode” was followed by a really 
admirable performance of M. Saint-Saéns’ 
setting of the 19th Psalm. That the Psalm 
has only once been heard in London is probably 
due to the fact that an unusually large number 
of solo vocalists are required for its performance 
—eight in all, including no less than four bari- 
tones. ‘The solo parts on this occasion were 
undertaken by Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Barton M‘Guc- 
kin, Mr, Santley, Mr. Barrington Foote, Mr. 
Alec Marsh, and Mr. Brockbank. The diffi- | 
cult but effective duet for two sopranos, “ The | 
law of the Lord is perfect,” was sung in the 
most finished manner by Miss Marriott and 
Miss Lehmann, This duet is accompanied 
throughout by three instruments only—violin, 
viola, and harp. The original quartet for four 
baritones, and the sestet “* His errors, who dis- 





tinguisheth,” are the most striking numbers in | 


the rest of the work. The instrumentation 


throughout is exceedingly rich and varied. <A | 


word of special praise is due to the singing, by 
Miss Lehmann, of the air, *‘ Thou, O Lord, art 
my Protector and Redeemer.” 
fresh, sympathetic voice and thoroughly artistic 
method made a very favourable impression on 
the audience. 

The concert concluded with a performance of 
Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,” a work upon 
which it is quite unnecessary to dilate. All 
concert-goers are familiar with the finished 
manner in which Madame Albani and Mr. 
Lioyd interpret the solos allotted to them. 





| great feeling by Miss Hilda Wilson. 


Miss Lehmann’s | 


Wednesday morning was taken up by the 
performance of one of the Italian novelties, 
Bottesini’s “Garden of Olivet,” and Dvordk’s 
“Stabat Mater.” “The Garden of Olivet,” 
which is described as a “devotional oratorio,” 


| consists of two parts, the ‘ Agony,” and the 


“ Betrayal.” The text is, it need hardly be said, 
adapted by Mr. Joseph Bennett, “our only 
librettist.” 
Only a Handel could have treated this solemn 
subject in anything like an adequate manner, 
and Signor Bottesini shows great good sense in 
recognising his own limitations, and making no 
attempt to strike out of the beaten path. The 
great contra-bassist shows no signs of having 
been influenced by the modern hybrid German- 
Italian school. On the contrary, his chief aim 
seems to be to write smooth, conventional melo- 
dies with flowing accompaniments, and to avoid 
shocking the ear with harsh intervals or start- 
ling discords. - 
We imagine that Signor Bottesini must have 
had Mr. Santley in his mind when he composed 


| the music to the words of the Saviour, since it 


would have been impossible for any one but our 
greatest English singer to have declaimed the 
sentences uttered in the ‘‘ Garden” without, in 
some measure, grating upon the feelings of the 
audience. As it was, Mr. Santley invested the 
somewhat commonplace music with a pathos 


_and a dignity which rendered it almost sublime. 


The part of the “Narrator” is written for a 


| contralto, and was sung by Miss Hilda Wilson. 


The soprano airs were entrusted to Miss 
Marriott, and the tenor to Mr. Lloyd. 

We cannot say that the music throughout 
struck us as being quite appropriate to a 
“devotional oratorio.” In the first part there 
is a pretty and‘graceful duettino for soprano and 
tenor, which would not have been out of place 
in a secular cantata. The soprano aria, too, 
“ Rejoice, beloved,” is not exactly our idea of a 
sacred air, especially as sung by Miss Marriott. 
The second part, as befits the subject, is slightly 
more dramatic in character. The approach of 
Judas with the chief priests and officers of the 
Jews is heralded by a short prelude for the 
orchestra, marked “tempo di marcia.” The best 
solo number in this part is the contralto aria, 
“ Deliver me, O my God,” which was sung with 
The whole 
work abounds in well-written, if not very im- 
pressive choruses, and airs of an essentially 
vocal character, while the orchestration is far 
less overloaded than is usual in most modern 
compositions. The performance, which was 
conducted by the composer in person, was 
exceptionally good, and, at the close, Signor 
Bottesini received the usual ovation. “The 
Garden of Olivet” is to be produced this winter 
_in London by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
| Before we leave this subject, we cannot help 
| expressing our surprise that an_ unrivalled 
| contra-bassist like Signor Bottesini should have 
| either the time or the inclination to appear in 

the character of a composer of not particularly 
| original or impressive music. We hope that the 
next time we see Signor Bottesini he may be 
wielding, not the baton, but the bow. 

The second half of Wednesday morning’s 


concert was taken up by the performance of | 


| Dvordk’s now familiar “Stabat Mater.” This 
masterpiece, which is new to Norwich, pro- 
_ duced a profound impression upon the audience. 
| The absolute silence which reigned in the large 
| hall on this occasion was really remarkable, 
| when we take into consideration the amount of 
_ animated conversation which took place at some 
| of the other concerts. The solos in the “ Stabat 


Mater” were sung by. the same vocalists who 
| had taken part in the preceding work. 
On Wednesday evening a _ miscellaneous 





concert was given, for which, considering that 
it was the only one of the kind, a more repre. 
sentative programme might, with, advan 

have been chosen, Four overtures, the 
“Tannhauser,” ‘“ Coriolanus,” “Zanberflite,” 
and “William Tell,” were played by the 
orchestra with great vigour and precision, 





Unfortunately for the singers, the’ orchestra 
played the accompaniments to the songs with 
at least equal vigour. Even Mr. Lloyd’s magni. 
ficent high chest notes were frequently drowned 
by the instruments, Setting aside Madame 
Albani’s contributions of “ Piano, piano,” and 
Handel’s “ Sweet Bird,” the gems of the even. 
ing were, in our opinion, Massenet’s dainty 
“ Crepuscule,” sung with the utmost refinement 
and delicacy by Miss Lehmann, and Sulliyan’s 
lovely duet, “ How sweet the moonlight sleeps,” 
in which both Miss Marriott and Mr. Barton 
M‘Guckin appeared to greater advantage than 
at any time during the week. A good deal of 
interest had been excited by the announcement 
that a new sacred song by M. Gounod, entitled 
“The Holy Vision,” would be sung by Mr. 
Lloyd. As we fully expected, however, “The 
Holy Vision” turned out to be one of those 
pseudo - religious little drawing-room songs 
with which the composer of “Faust” and 
‘*Romeo and Juliet” has so often of late years 
disappointed his admirers, We have a shrewd 
suspicion that M. Gounod keeps a musical 
clerk, whom he employs to turn out these pre- 
tentious little trivialities for the English market. 
The other novelty, Mr. Prout’s contralto scena, 
“The Song of Judith,” is deserving of more 
honourable mention. The music is fairly 
descriptive of the words, and has a cleverly 
scored orchestral accompaniment. The scena 
was finely declaimed by Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Both conductor and singers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the firmness with which they 
resisted the frequent demands for an encore, 
Massenet’s pretty little orchestral prelude, “Le 
Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge,” being the only 
piece which was repeated. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the per- 
formance of Signor Mancinelli’s new sacred 
Cantata “Isaias,” and Cherubini’s Mass in C 
major. Signor Mancinelli is, as our readers are 
doubtless by this time aware, an advanced 
disciple of the Wagnerian school. Indeed, 
with a southern impetuosity and tendency to 
exaggeration, Signor Mancinelli may almost be 
said to have out-Wagnered Wagner. Never 
before have the Bayreuth master’s peculiar 
theories been so fully carried out in the treat- 
ment of a (so-called) sacred composition. It is 
difficult to understand why Signor Mancinelli 
did not choose to make his début as a composer 
in opera rather than in oratorio, since his style 
is sensationally dramatic, and, consequently, 
eminently suited to the operatic taste of the 
present day, 

The text of “Isaias” is derived partly from 
the Second Book of Kings, chapter xix., and 
partly from the Talmud, and has been translated 
by the ubiquitous Mr. Joseph Bennett from the 
Latin version by Dr. Albini. Mr. Bennett is 
hardly to be congratulated upon his translation, 








which is infinitely more eccentric:in form than 
the music. The characters represented are— 
Isaias (Mr. Barrington Foote) ; Hezekiah (Mr. 
Barton M‘Guckin); Anna, sister of He 
(Mme. Albani) ; Judith, daughter of the prophet 
(Miss Lena Little); Sennacherib, King of the 
Assyrians (Mr, Alec Marsh). The first scene 
is laid in the Temple, where Hezekiah is anxr 
ously awaiting the return of the elders from the 
enemy’s camp with Sennacherib’s message. 
short orchestral prelude is followed by a chorus 
of maidens, who pray for deliverance from the 
hand of the enemy. Presently the elders enter, 
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and in a long and remarkably unconventional 
chorus, describe the failure of their mission, and 
narrate Sennacherib’s insolent message. This 
number was sung with great spirit by the chorus, 
into whom Signor Mancinelli had evidently 
infused some of his own fire and impetuosity. 
After a short recitative, declaimed by Hezekiah, 
we come to the most important solo number in 
the whole work, namely, the portentously long 
prophecy of the destruction of Sennacherib, 
delivered by Isaias. This piece of declamation, 
which takes nearly a quarter of an hour to 
deliver, and bristles with abnormal difficulties, 
will probably prove a serious obstacle in the 
way of the frequent performance of the oratorio. 
In Mr. Barrington Foote, the popular exponent 
of “To-morrow will be Friday” at ballad con- 
certs, we scarcely expected to find an ideal Isaias, 
but it must be allowed that this singer sur- 
mounted the almost incredible difficulties which 
beset his path in a manner which did infinite 
credit to his powers ofexecution. The prophecy 
is followed by a chorus of the people, “ Open 
wide the gates,” and a really beautiful duet, 
in which Anna and Judith propose to lead 
the maidens to the enemy’s camp. The gates 
are now supposed to be thrown open, and the 
maidens, headed by Judith and Anna, pass 
out of the city. The first part ends with a 
magnificently worked-up chorus by the Maidens, 
Priests, and People. In the second part the 
scene is laid “at the foot of Mount Sion, 
near the Assyrian camp. Hezekiah and Isaias 
come forth from the city.” After a short 
prelude descriptive of the beauty and tran- 
quillity of the night, Hezekiah is given a 
charmingly melodious solo, “‘ On such a night 
as this, did David sweetly play,” followed by 
a chorus of the maidens, who, owing to the 
miraculous sleep which overcame the warriors, 
have returned in safety from the Assyrian camp. 
In a fine soprano solo Anna describes more 
fully the deliverance of the maidens out of the 
hand of the enemy. The baritone recitative 
which follows is nearly as trying, but fortun- 
ately much briefer than the former one. ‘Isaias 
in this solo describes the judgment which is 
about to fall upon the Assyrians. In the short 
symphonic intermezzo which is supposed realis- 
tically to depict a black cloud over the camp, 
the gleam of a sword, and the groans of the 
dying, Signor Mancinelli has hardly allowed 
himself time to work out his conception of the 
scene, consequently the orchestration is crude 
and confused. The latter part of the intermezzo 
ae to our minds a touching reminiscence of 
the “Cries of the wounded” in the Battle of 
Prague. In the midst of the hurly-burly, Sen- 
nacherib’s voice is heard crying aloud in grief 
and consternation. The music of the inter- 
mezzo is repeated, this time dying away in 
a prolonged pianissimo. Sennacherib now 
Poem his fate in a solo, marked in the uncom- 
ortable time of $ (a reminiscence of Berlioz). 
yong prevents Hezekiah from slaying his de- 
eated enemy, and prophesies his death at the 
hands of his sons. Here the long-suffering Mr. 
vatrington Foote has to declaim the following 
lines, “ mosso agitato ” ;— 


od ne from us fleeth with headlong boundings, 
a is towering horns hath utterly broken, 
¢the air no longer, bellowing, lasheth with his tail. 
€No more from his eyes flasheth lightnings. 2 


- rege is now supposed ‘to have dispersed, 
aban rises, and the. people come out from’ 
~ and sing a Hymn of Thanksgiving, 
Tha ae the finale to the work. AO 
summary such as this, ‘it’ has been; 


Impossible to convey any adequate: idea of the! 


ng unconventionality which pervades -the; 
of this new. “ Sacred Cantata.” Indeed’ 





when Signor Mancinelli’s genius has mellowed a 
little, when he has toned down his tendency to 
overload: his orchestration, and to produce real- 
istic effects by illegitimate means, there is every 
probability that he may develop into a great 
dramatic composer. He would do well to throw 
off the influence of Wagner and Boito, to think 
for himself, and to allow his undoubted gift of 
melody full play. Like most young composers 
of the modern German school, Signor Mancinelli 
seems to labour under the delusion that to be 
melodious is to be musically immoral. Of the 
performance in general we can speak in terms of 
the highest praise. Madame Albani, it need 
hardly be said, put her whole heart into the 
difficult and sometimes ungrateful music allotted 
to her.. Of Mr. Barrington Foote’s veritable 
tour de force we have already. spoken, Mr. 
Barton M‘Guckin and Mr. Alec Marsh were 
both in good voice, and made the most of their 
small but trying parts. The voices of the chorus 
sounded fresher and stronger on this occasion 
than at any of the preceding concerts, which was 
fortunate, considering the overpowering accom- 
paniments against which they had to sing. We 
understand that none of our choral societies 
have, as yet, proposed to bring out Signor Man- 
cinelli’s new work in town. All the same, we 
shall be very much surprised if, before the 
winter is over, dwellers in the metropolis have 
not had an opportunity of hearing this startlingly 
original “ Sacred Cantata.” 

The second part of Thursday morning's con- 
cert was taken up byaperformance of Cherubini’s 
“Mass in C,” in which the solos were sung by 
Miss Marriott, Miss Wilson, Miss Lehmann, Miss 
Little, Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, Mr. Barrington 
Foote, Mr. Alec Marsh, and Mr. Charles Wade. 

The evening concert opened with a perform- 
ance of Dr. Villiers Stanford’s “Irish Sym- 
phony,” which was first produced at one of the 
Richter concerts last June. The work is hardly 
worthy of the composer of the beautiful “‘ Elegiac 
Ode,” which was produced at the Festival of 
1884. The symphony was followed by an excel- 
lent performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” “personally conducted” by the com- 
poser. Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd resumed 
their original parts of Elsie and Prince Henry, 
and the music allotted to Lucifer, Ursula, and 
the Forester was sung by Mr. Santley, Miss 
Lena Little, and Mr. Alec Marsh. This beau- 
tiful work, which is new to Norwich, made a 
profoundimpressionupontheaudience. Madame 
Albani and Mr, Lloyd are, as every one knows, 
heard to the greatest advantage in Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s lovely music; and Mr. Santley, as 
Lucifer, had once more an opportunity of show- 
ing that he is not only a great singer but a great 
actor as well. Miss Lena Little would have 
produced a better effect if she could but have 
controlled the distressing vibrato by which she 
is afflicted. Mr. Alec Marsh made the most of 
the small part of the Forester. 

Friday morning was devoted to a performance 
of Handel’s “ Messiah.” The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Marriott, Miss Lehmann, Miss 
Wilson, Miss Little, Mr. Barton M‘Guckin, Mr. 
Barrington Foote, and Mr. Alec Marsh. The 


-air, “Who may abide,” however, was sung by 
Mr. Santley, and “I know that my Redeemer |. 


liveth,” by Madame Albani.’ Of the perform- 
ance, as a whole, we cannot speak in terms’ of 
unqualified praise. ‘The majority of the soloists 
were unaccustomed to singing in oratorio, and, 
appeared to labour under the delusion that cor- 
rectness of intonation and.neatness'of execution 
were.all that:was required for the proper inter- 
pretation of sacred music.’ Judging from. this 


‘performance, ‘it:is much to be feared ‘that devo- 


tional singing, like religious’ painting, will soon 


at that the chorus seemed utterly fagged, and 
sang their parts in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. . . 

On Friday evening.the Festival was brought 
to a close by a performance of Berlioz’ well- 
known masterpiece, “ La Damnation de Faust.” 
This work was first heard in Norwich, at the 
Festival of 1881, and did not then attract as 
large an audience. as was expected. It was 
supposed at the time, according to one of our 
contemporaries, that the “unco guid” thought 
it demoralizing to listen to a work with such a 
naughty name. This year, therefore, the Com- 
mittee changed the title to “ Faust,” sou? court, 
with the best possible results. As every one 
knows, both Mr. Santley and Mr. Lloyd are at 
their best in their respective ré/es of Mephisto- 
pheles and Faust. It is much to be regretted 
that Madame Albani did not undertake the part. 
of Marguerite instead of Miss Marriott, who was 
evidently exhausted by her effort of the morning, 
and consequently failed to make the most of 
Berlioz’ charming music. As usual, the gem of 
the performance was Mr. Santley’s delivery of 
Mephistopheles’ serenade. It is needless to say 
that the “Hungarian March” and the “ Ballet 
des Sylphes” were redemanded. 

On looking -back over the events of the week, 
we cannot but be struck by the manner in which 
works of the most opposite styles were each day 
placed in juxtaposition to each other. For 
example, a greater contrast could hardly be 
found than between Bottesini’s “Garden of 
Olivet” and Dvordk’s “Stabat Mater,” Man- 
cinelli’s “Isaias” and Cherubini’s “ Mass,” 
Handel’s “ Messiah” and Berlioz’ “Faust.” It 
will be seen that, thanks to this arrangement of 
the programmes, the audience were given an 
unrivalled opportunity of comparing the works 
of various schools and various masters. Alto- 
gether, it must be allowed that in many par- 
ticulars the Festival of 1887 was fully equal 
in interest and’ importance to most of its pre- 
decessors. In the matter of the soloists, how- 
ever, a distinct falling off was to be noticed. 
Out of the eleven vocalists engaged, only four 
could be said to be worthy of the traditions of 
the Norwich Festivals. It is to be hoped that 
at the Festival of 1890 more attention will 
be paid to quality in this respect, and less to 
quantity. The Norwich chorus singers have 
been sufficiently animadverted upon in the 
daily papers. In our opinion they were more 
to be pitied than blamed, for, in the first place, 
out of the ten works produced, only three had 
ever been performed in Norwich before, and 
consequently the rehearsals at the beginning 
of the week were unusually prolonged and 
exhausting ; and, in the second place, it would 
have required a powerful chorus indeed to sing 
against the mercilessly noisy accompaniments 
of the band, . : 

In conclusion, we must express our opinion 
that the people of Norwich have shown 
themselves at this, as at other Festivals, to 
be free from narrow-mindedness and preju- 
dice, and to be ready to give an impartial 
hearing and a hearty welcome alike to new 
composers, new music, and new singers, 





ENGLISH readers are apt to forget that besides the 
great Eisteddfod, which this year was held in London, 
there are various local Eisteddfods. That at Port- 
madoc was held on the'25th August, ‘and lasted three 
days. ° ait 


Bruper, the bass-singer, who in the outset of his 
career was very proud of his deep notes, came to an 
agent one day’ and simply introduced himself by 
saying, “ I’m Bruder.” ‘The agent knew nothing of 


“any such person.’ ‘Said Brader angrily, ‘What, you 





“don’t know Bruder t why, I can sing the deep C, and 


become a lost’ art. It was not to be wondered) |some of my friends say it’s even Bnatyral.”. . 
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post-mark of London! The aforesaid enemies 

| voted for the manuscript, under the impression 
that it came from Sir Julius Benedict ; and they 
were not a little disconcerted to find that the 
sealed envelope corresponding to the successful 
cantata contained the name of Camille Saint- 
| Saéns! Berlioz brought Saint-Saéns the good 
NE day last June, Mr. Ganz provided | news that ‘Les Noces de Prométhée” had won 

lovers of music in the Metropolis with the prize. Berlioz was one of Saint-Saéns’ most 

O an unique concert. The programme | sympathetic friends. The chief bond of union 
consisted of four pianoforte concertos, | seems to have been a common admiration for 

the four concertos were all by one composer, | Gluck. Berlioz used to say, “ Saint-Saéns knows 
and this composer himself took the pianoforte , his Gluck almost as well as I do,” and once, 
part. The composer and pianist was M. while conducting along with Saint-Saéns a per- 
Camille Saint-Saéns. | formance of “ Armida,” the old maéstro was so 
The sight of a pianist performing four of his overcome with emotion that he there and then 
own concertos in succession is sufficiently embraced his young coadjutor with characteristic 


striking ; but M. Saint-Saéns’ work as a pianist Frenchardour. Bizet was also greatly interested | 


' in Saint-Saéns, referring to one of his composi- 
tions as “the genuine work of a genuine man.” 
Such was the work with which Saint-Saéns 


and as a composer of pianoforte concertos, con- 
stitutes only a small part of his claims to con- 
sideration. There is no department of music in 
which M. Saint-Saéns has not made his mark. was occupied during the period ending with the 
M. Saint-Saéns is the most striking personality | war of 1870, To this period belong three of the 
in the France of to-day. In this capacity we four pianoforte concertos, one of the three violin 
place before our readers his portrait and a concertos, a variety of small pieces, vocal and 
sketch of his life and work. | instrumental, several compositions for the 

Charles Camille Saint-Saéns was born in | organ, a mass, and an oratorio. Before 1870, 
1835. His musical education commenced at | only one of Saint-Saéns’ published works is 
the age of two and a half, under a great-aunt, | dramatic in form. This is a short scene from 
affectionately called his “bonne the “Horace” of Corneille, in which the 
maman.” At seven he became a pupil of | dramatis persone are Camilla and her ill-starred 
Stamaty for the piano, and of Maleden for com- ' brother. It is true that the opera “Le Timbre 
position ; and at twelve he entered the Paris | d'argent” was written in 1865, but it was not 
school which has given | produced. until 1877. Since 1870, Saint-Saéns 
Devot- | has given full play to his dramatic instincts. 
ing himself chiefly to the organ, he won the first |The change appears in his orchestral composi- 
organ prize in 1851. Leaving the Conserva- tions, Shortly after the war came a series of 
toire in 1852, he competed for the Grand Prix Symphonic Poems, similar to the “ Tasso” 
de Rome, but was defeated by Léonce Cohen. and the “Mazeppa” of Liszt. ‘‘Le Rouet 
He competed again in 1864, but was again dis- d’Omphale” depicts the futile resistance of Her- 
appointed, the Grand Prix being assigned to | cules to the blandishments of the fair Omphale 


whom he 


Conservatoire, the 
France so many illustrious composers. 
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Victor Sieg. The fact that Saint-Saéns failed 
to obtain the Grand Prix is a splendid argu- 
ment for the opponents of competitive examina- 


tion ; but in justice to the poor old Grand Prix, 


scholars contains the names of Berlioz, Gounod, 
Bizet, and Massenet. 
not disheartened by his defeat. If he failed to 
impress the examiners for the Grand Prix, he 
had already obtained a favourable verdict from 
a more important tribunal. A symphony, 
written at the age of sixteen, had already been 


brought before the public at the concert of the | 


Société de Sainte-Cécile, and the public had 
received it with enthusiasm. But symphonies 
were a luxury, and the young composer had 
meanwhile to think of bread and cheese. In 


1853, he obtained the post of organist at the | 
Church of Saint-Merri, and he also gave piano | 
lessons at Niedermeyer’s Ecole Réligieuse. In | befell “‘ Le Timbre @argent,” when it was pro- 
1858, he was appointed organist at the Made- | duced in February 1877. As the Parisians had 


leine, a post which he retained until 1877. 
Saint-Saéns was now a busy man. But he 
managed to find plenty of time for composition, 
and he also appeared as a pianoforte virtuoso 
at a number of concerts. Organ-music, piano- 
forte-music, chamber-music, sacred-music came 
in rapid succession. In 1867, he tried another 
competition. At the Paris Exhibition of that 
year, a prize was offered for the best cantata. 
Saint-Saéns sent in “Les Noces de Pro- 
méthée,” and this time he was successful. 

An incident in this competition shows that 
Saint-Saéns is very much on the alert. If.it be 
the rule that men of genius are unpractical 
dreamers in the affairs of the world, Saint-Saéns 
is the exception. Finding that he had some 


enemies in the committee of adjudicators, he 
adopted a ruse to put them off the scent. The 
manuscript was consigned to a friend across 
the Channel, and it arrived in Paris with the 


| at her spinning-wheel; in ‘‘ Phzeton,” the horses 


'us to the charnel-house, where the grisly 
it is only fair to remember that the list of | skeletons are holding high carnival at the 
| Festival of the Dance of Death. 
Young Saint-Saéns was | “La Princesse jaune ” 
| “Proserpine” in 1887, a stream of operas and 
| dramatic oratorios has poured from Saint-Saéns’ 


| charge of Wagnerianism is preferred; it is a 
i case of “hang him first and try him after- 


texemplification in Cowen’s “ Ruth.” Weimar 





yoked to the chariot of the Sun rush wildly 
through the sky; the “ Danse Macabre” takes 


From 
in 1872 down to 


ready pen. But the very first of those works 
raised a storm which is not yet abated. When 
“La Princesse jaune” was produced at the 
Opéra-Comique, somebody said it was Wag- 
nerian. This was quite enough. The French 
public are in no mood to sift evidence when a 


wards,” “La Princesse jaune” was disposed of 
in this summary fashion, and the same fate 


proved so unkind, Saint-Saéns determined to 
try the Germans. If he was to be called a 
Wagnerian, he might as well enjoy some of 
the advantages attached to such a reputation. 
Liszt was ready to assist him, and through 
Liszt’s influence, his next work, “Samson and 
Dalila,” was produced at the Ducal Theatre in 
Weimar in December 1877. “ Samson and 
Dalila” is a very different work from the 
“Samson” of our good old Handel. It was 
produced on the stage, and it is in reality a 
sacred opera rather than an oratorio. It illus- 
trates that modern principle of dramatic in- 
tensity in sacred art which has found its latest 


was delighted with the new sacred drama, and 
in the following May it was performed with 
great success as an oratorio at Brussels. But 
ces bon Parisiens remained as uncompromising 


Saéns would venture with his new work, “ties, 
aéns w venture with his new work, “ft; 
Marcel,” which he brought out mg Pe ae 
1879. The subject of “ Etienne Marcel” is the 
striking story of the Provost of the Merchants 
of Paris who raised the city against the Dauphin 
but fell, like Masaniello, in the hour of success, 
The stage of the Grand Opéra in Paris would 
have been the proper place for the production 
of “Etienne Marcel,” but Saint-Saéns had to 
wait four years longer before he was allowed 
admittance within these exclusive portals, 
Meanwhile Saint-Saéns had been working 
with untiring energy in almost every field of 
music, and he had won a European reputation, 
Throughout Europe, his symphonic poems and 
his concertos had come to be included in the 
répertoire of the best concerts. Even in Paris, 
| he was admitted to be facile princeps in the 
department of orchestral music. His operas 
had been pronounced Wagnerian ; but it was 
felt that he should have another chance of 
removing this fatal imputation! At last he 
obtained a hearing at the Grand Opéra for 
“Henry the Eighth,” which was produced in 
March 1883. “Henry the Eighth” may be 
considered the highest effort of Saint-Saéns 
genius. It is a musical picture of grand, nay, 
colossal dimensions ; a picture at once accutate, 
comprehensive, and intensely realistic. The 
new opera was the talk of Paris. Long and 
exhaustive criticisms appeared in all the news- 
papers and reviews; an analysis running to 
nearly a hundred pages was published in the 
form of a pamphlet; Gounod contributed to 
the Mouvelle Revue for April a sketch, in which 
he described Saint-Saéns as possessing one of 














| the most remarkable musical organizations with 


| which he had ever come in contact. It was 
| now impossible for the most violent anti-Wag- 
| nerian to refuse to recognise in Saint-Saénsa 
| genius for dramatic composition. There were 
indeed many who said that his genius was 
misused. But, as we shall see, the style which 
Saint-Saéns adopted in “ Henry the Eighth” is 
that which he considers to be in conformity 
with the spirit and the conditions of modern 
dramatic art. He is steadily advancing in the 
path he has chosen, and his latest work, 
“ Proserpine,” produced at the Opéra-Comique 
shortly before its destruction, is a further proof 
that Saint-Saéns wishes to be classed among 
the musicians of the future, or more properly the 
musicians of the present, rather than among the 
musicians of the past. 
R, J. MacKay, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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* HO cries over a ballad now-a-days, | 
should like to know?” says the 
hardened concert-goer. Very few, 
no doubt ; simply because there are 

so few to make us cry. The reason I went to 

hear Miss Alice Gomez sing was because twice 
on the same day I heard that two individuals 
not given to “the weeps ” had gone into Covent 

Garden and completely broken down over 

simple ditty of “Home, sweet home,”—so I went. 

I saw (and heard)—and was conquered. The 

plain fact is that Miss Gomez is a dark West 

Indian young lady ‘of, as she says, “ terribly 

mixed blood,” but with a grace, a charm, and ‘4 

refinement all her own, and a voice—well, since 

Trebelli we have not had such aéémbre. Nature 

has done a good deal for Miss Alice Gomes 

Her pale bronze complexion, which takes* 





as ever. Lyons was as near Paris as Saint- 


charming dark rose flush under the excitement 
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of singing, sets off two soft bright eyes, which 
have that strange far-away look in them at times 
as though, even whilst before the public, she 
had become unconscious of all around her, and 
was warbling to herself alone; and yet one 
never loses the vivid feeling that she is in 
closest sympathy with her audience all the 
while. This was strikingly evident on her first 
appearance at Covent Garden. She is a new 
arrival, and seemed little known. Her dark 
southern type of beauty created just a languid 
sort of interest and curiosity, but as soon as she 
began to pour out those liquid oily notes with 
an evenness of ¢#mbre and a trueness of inton- 
ation as of a musical instrument, the crowd 
began to close round the orchestra, and presently 
it appeared that the new singer also possessed a 
subtle ‘pathos that, because it came from her 
own heart, went straight to the hearts of others. 
The burst of applause all over the theatre which 
greeted her last notes a little took the conductor 
by surprise. These surprises are not very fre- 
quent in our days—generally it is the other way 
—enormous trumpeting, puffing—much cry and 
little wool. Miss Gomez has reversed the pro- 
cess) She came amongst us not long ago quite 
quietly, not even intending, in spite of her semi- 
professional popularity in Calcutta, to become a 
public singer in England. “TI came,” she said 
to us, ‘to stay with my friends and see Eng- 
land, and hear the European artists, but I was 
induced to sing, and here I am, and quite ready 
for engagements. I love it. Music is to me my 
life; but I have not had many engagements yet.” 
Just so; the usual puff preliminaries havé not 
been worked; she does not require it now. 
Perhaps once in a way it is well for the applause 
to follow instead of precede.the artist. “And 
what training have you had?” we asked. ‘Oh, 
you know,” she replied, “I never had a child’s 
voice; but I have always sung—from ever so 
young ; girls in the West Indies come to maturity 
so very early ; my voice was always grown up, 
even wien I was only ten—very much as it is 
now that I am twenty-four,”—2z.e. a soft, rich, oily 
contralto like Albani’s, not quite such a volume, 
but just that same rare dimbre. “I was always 
singing about in India asa child. I never sang 
anywhere else till I came to England. It was 
T. Henry Webb, the organist at Calcutta, who 
stopped me doing that. I went to him for 
lessons when I was about eighteen, and I really 
studied very hard for five years. Do you know,” 
she added, quite simply, “they made a great 
deal of me in Calcutta; they liked my singing, 
oh, ever so much! Here it is so difficult to get 
heard.” But that does not seem to weigh 
heavily upon Miss Alice Gomez; she says she 
is very happy with her friends in London; she 
has a brother in London too. She does not 
need to sing for her living, nor to pay puffers, 
nor to scheme and plot and intrigue for engage- 
ments. She has sung at Brighton and the 
Crystal Palace, and at Derby and Nottingham, 
and she is now studying at the Royal College, 
Kensington, with M. Blumer, and they have 
enjoyed her night after night at Covent Garden, 
and people go there night after night and cry, so 
Miss Alice is quite happy, and more than ever 
resolved to devote herself to her art. Her con- 
versation is lively and unaffected, her manner 
is full of vivacity and charm, her speaking voice 
is low and sweet, and she is perfectly free from 
that terrible self-consciousness which impairs 
the charm of so many otherwise handsome and 
agreeable European girls. “ I sang at the Albert 
Hall in the same concert with Patti—that was a 
Breat thing for me of course, and is not Patti a 
¥ artist—a perfect artist, and such spirit, 
t 1S just like a bottle of champagne ; but 
— is my beau-ideal, I worship her—that 
quite wrong, I am afraid, but I can’t help it. 


The first time I heard her sing I was like one 
magnetized by her; after she came off, I kept 
following her about, I could not help myself, she 
seemed to draw me!” 

Miss ‘Gomez is quite a child of the age. She 
adores Wagner; the effect his music has on her 
is, she says, quite indescribable. She is also 
very fond of the old severe Italian school—of 
Pergolesi, Stradella,—but at present she gains 
her popular triumph in the homely ballad, and 
she will yet find'a rich repertory in the Scotch 
and Irish melodies. She is, singularly free from 
the tricks and vices of our European singers,— 
hers is like a voice from another planet, her 
phrasing is admirable, and there is at present 
not a trace of that vocal palsy known as the 
vibrato, which nasruined theFrench and blighted 
the Italian schools of the period. ‘ Fancy,” she 
said, “I sang in a trio the other day, and they 
quavered and quivered to that extent, that I 
couldn’t make out the notes they were supposed 
to sing. 1am told the habit grows rapidly and 
cannot be shaken off.”. Long may this West 
Indian Nightingale retain her purity of style, 
her happy disposition, and the sympathetic ad- 
miration of a public she has only just begun to 
make acquaintance with; and long may we 
retain her. . H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, 
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E describe elsewhere the charm with 
which the great Remenyihas beensway- 
ing the hearts of the people of Durban. 
Remenyi’s intense spirit of nationalism 

is well known. “Nor is it only the national music 
of his native Hungary which Remenyi admires ; 
he loves whatever is simple, noble, and good in 
the national melodies of the many and widely- 
“scattered lands to which, as the Musical Mis- 
sionary, he has carried his mission. of music. 
Once, during a voyage from San Francisco to 
“Sydney, a gentleman on board thanked Remenyi 
for “condescending” to play some simple 
national airs. Condescension !| The word roused 
Remenyi’s whole soul, and he there and then 
overwhelmed the would-be payer of compliments 
in a torrent of eloquence, which he afterwards 
reproduced as follows in the columns of the 
Melbourne Argus :— 


In the first place, I may say that when I playa 
popular melody I choose only such as have intrinsic 
musical value. The domain of art is infinite; it may 
have a beginning, but most certainly has no end. It 
is infinite, and the best an artist can do is to be 
meek ; and he ought to know well .that, after all, a 
lifetime is not enough to know even a little in the 
tremendous vastness of his art. In that vast domain 
of musical literature are, of course, also included the 
national airs and dancing tunes of all countries and 
nations—civilised, semi-civilised, and barbarous, We 
see a graceful and majestic palm. Where does it 
come from? Wedon’t know. And so it is mostly 
with the popular national melodies and.dancing tunes. 
They grow, so to speak, and we musicians rejoice in 
them. We hear and. discriminate their manifold 
beauties. 

The people also know them and love them intui- 
tively ; but having known them from their childhood 
almost as well as their mother tongue, fail to give 
them the importance (on account of their familiarity) 
they so richly deserve, constituting as they really do 
one of the brightest ornaments and most~ faithful 
expressions of their nationality and characteristic 
individuality. But discriminating power is not given 
to everybody. Qwi bene distinguit, bene docet. All 








these airs afe generally put pé/c-méle into the same 


basket — the. good and the bad together. Let me 
name at random a few of the most perfect gems to 
be found among the Scotch national airs, known 
almost to everybody, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” a dear 
old song, without which friendly gatherings among 
English-speaking people all over the globe would Jose 
much of their charm. How frank and straightforward is 
its flowing melody! ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes ”—how it 
fascinates us with its exquisitely smooth and lyric 
strain! ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” a melody worthy. of 
Beethoven ;  “ Scots wha ha’e,” with its rugged and 
solemn antique graudeur ; ‘‘ Charlie is my Darling,” 
with its spirit-stirring jollity; ‘*‘The Campbells are 
Coming,” with its savage, clannish majesty; ‘‘ John 
Anderson, my Jo,” evidently an old Gregorian 
melody—simple, gloomy, and grand. 

Take, for instance, the multitude of exquisite Irish 
airs. What superb characteristic eulogy shall I give 
them! I am nearly at a loss for sufficient expressions. 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,” with its melancholy 
fragrant sweetness ; “ Silent, O?Moyle,” with its in- 
consolable sadness; ‘‘The Harp that once in Tara's 
Hall,” which air tells us so much ef bygone glory ; 
and others, and again others, all magnificent melodic 
pearls—which Erin ‘can wear with pride,in her diadem 
—and then, again, those innumerable, gay, half- 
merry, half-sad, sturdy and jolly melodies in Papa 
John Bull’s own song hall. What; beautiful strains 
we possess in his glees, madrigals, merry songs, and 
jolly, jolly hornpipes! Don’t laugh, my dear friend ; 
those hornpipe dancing tunes are very fine, a tl.ou- 
sand times finer and better than thousands of palé- 
faced, uncharacteristic compositions of our days. 
What wealth you possess in those melodic mines ! 

Let me name the English National Anthem, ‘‘ Goi 
save the Queen” (or King). - Hasn’t it in its strain 
the simple simplicity (excuse this pleonasm), the gran- 
deur of a Doric temple? They say it was composed 
by a Dr. Bull. Maybe, Nobody knows exactly who 
the composer of this air is; but how admirably it 
expresses English loyalty; permit me to express it 
thus—it adapts itself wonderfully,to John Bullism, 

People often excuse, in my presence, these wonder- 
ful melodies for their simplicity, and say to me, “ Yoh 
know, it is onlyasimple meledy!” Yes,{I do know, 
is my answer ; but you may as well’ excuse a flower 
on the ground of it being a flower, or‘a beautifél 
woman on being a beautiful woman ; and further, you 
must know once for all, that if a melody at all, 
Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven never wrote but simple 
melodies. You must never lose sight of this very 
important sémple statement, and bear this eternal 
veridigue truth continually in mind. 

Again, some people insult these melodies by calling 
them pretty. This word “ pretty” is really an insult- 
ing term applied to those melodic gems, A ballad or 
any other song without special and intrinsic value or 
individual character—in fact, a compilation*and not a 
composition—those ballads written by thousands of 
pale-faced or rosy-cheeked fashionable (?) composers 
—may be called pretty—I do not care; but not these 
imperishable melodies. No, never! They are grand, 
and only this word expresses well their valde. 

Banks can, do, and will fail, but these melodies 
will never fail; and their transcendent beauties are 
of more value to a nation, after all, than its Crown 
jewels, or any other jewels. Bear in mind what 
remained of the Grecians and Romans and other 
fallen nations, but their art, literature, and. philo- 
sophy.. Those treasures are still intact, whereas all 
the rest is gone, gone, gone! Forewarned is fore- 
armed; and you, continued I to my friend,y have 
unintentionally forewarned me by using such an 
inappropriate expression as my condescending to play 
such tunes. No, I do not condescend, On the con- 
trary, I honour myself by playing these melodies, 
when I choose to do so, by ascending with them, 
ad astra, as high asI can! Dixi; salvavi animam 
meam. 





THE King of Portugal, an ardent’musical amateur, 
invited two celebrated artistes, the violinist Lotto and 
the violoncellist Sevrais, to play a trioy with him, 
Irritation of the artistes! The king being two bars 
behind in the first page, Lotto draws his attention to 
it. Says the king, ‘‘Don’t be put out, we shall be 
all right again towards the end!” Race 
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MONG those who lent the grace of 
song to the ceremony of the Editor’s 
marriage was Miss Meredyth Elliott, 
whose portrait we here reproduce. 

Miss Meredyth Elliott, though young in years 
and in her profession, has already taken a place 
among our leading contraltos. Her voice has 
the true contralto timbre, at once rich and 
powerful. It was about eighteen months since 
Miss Elliott first came prominently before the 
public. This was at a concert at Southampton, 
at which she was engaged to sing at very 
short notice in the place of Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, who was unable to appear, The 
audience were rather nettled at Madame Ster- 
ling’s non-appearance, and when Miss Elliott 
came on the platform she was greeted with a 
slight hiss. This was rather a bad’ beginning, 
but it had a good ending in the shape of a 
hearty encore for her rendering of “The Lost 
Chord.” On another occasion Miss Elliott 
acted as a substitute for Madame Patey at 
the Albert Hall; she has also sung at the 
Promenades, and her engagement book is 
gencrally filled well in advance with dates for 
important ballad or oratorio concerts. 

We lately had the pleasure of a conversation 
with Miss Elliott in our editorial sanctum. 
Miss Elliott is not without a sense of some of 
the disadvantages inherent in a_ professional 
career. The life of an artist is not all rose- 
water and kid gloves, To our playful inquiry 
if the singing of ballads and oratorio solos was 
not a very easy way of making say £500 a year, 
she replied that she found it very hard work 
indeed. Miss Elliott complains that she is 
too often cut off from the calm pleasures of 
domestic life, and she feels it irksome to be 
continually flitting about. But it is easy to see 
that her heart is in her profession. For one 
thing, Miss Elliott certainly likes to be encored. 
She related with evident pleasure how she had 
sung “Angus M‘Donald” at one of the City 
Temple Concerts—those enormously successful 
free concerts, open to all and sundry on the 
stipulation, which is not, however, rigorously 
enforced, of a “sé/ver collection;” how the 


audience insisted on recalling her time after 
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| time, in spite of the rule which forbids encores 
at these concerts; how, after the fifth recall, 


Mr. Minshall relented and allowed the audience 
to have their will. We are theoretically opposed 
to encores, but when we hesitatingly. ventured 


'to hint as much-to Miss Elliott, we had to 
| surrender at discretion to her argumentum ad 
| hominem, “You would not say so if you were 


the singer ; every one likes to be appreciated.” 

Like her friend Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Elliott is a native of Wales. In our article on 
the Eisteddfod of Caerludd, we described the 
high state of musical culture which is prevalent 
in the Principality, and we are glad to think 
that Welsh artists find a hearty welcome among 
the Saxons. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ORIGINAL 
SCORE WITH THE SCORE AS 
RE-INSTRUMENTED BY MOZART. 


by CHAS. STEWART MACPHERSON, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued.) 


LUTES and hautboys, bassoons and 

horns, are called into requisition in the 

Chorus “ Lift up your heads,” to supply 

the place of the organ, the flutes and 

hautboys accompanying the sopranos and con- 

traltos, and the bassoons and horns supporting 

the tenors and basses, when the voices are used 

in responsive groups, the two bodies of instru- 

ments being combined at the words “He is the 

King of Glory,” where both choirs unite in the 
song of praise. 

A few bars of speaking recitative intervene 
between this great chorus and the marvellously 
complex double-fugue, “Let all the angels of 
God,” which, strange to say, Mozart entirely 
omits from his score, together with the follow- 
ing Air, “Thou art gone up on high.” All he 
does to the Chorus, “The Lord gave the word,” 
is to reinforce Handel’s string-parts with haut- 
boys, horns, and bassoons, which mostly double 
the voices; but, on the other hand, quite a 
change of effect is produced in the song, “ How 
beautiful are the feet,” by the transference of 
the original violin-part to a solo flute, which, by 
reason of its weaker tone, would seem to 
demand even a more extensive filling-up of the 
score than would be required were the part to 
be rendered according to Handel’s directions 
by the whole body of violins with their greater 
sonority. In order, seemingly, to compensate 
to some extent for this lack of sustaining power, 
Mozart occasionally introduces a few notes for 
the bassoon in its expressive tenor register 
with the most charming results, as the following 
extract will show ;— 
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In the next Chorus, “ Their sound is gone out,” 


and in no other instance throughout the oratorio, 
Handel employs the hautboys in addition to the 
usual stringed-band. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that this comparatively slight chorus should 
have been singled out for a richer style of 
accompaniment, when nearly all the greater 
numbers of the work, such as “For unto us,” 
“ Lift up your heads,” “ Let all the angels,” etc, 
are supported merely by the strings and organ, 
A possible explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that Handel wrote this piece at a later 
period than the rest of “Messiah,” and after. 
wards inserted it in its present position.* 

It may be mentioned also as curious that 
Mozart has directed that the hautboys be 
replaced by clarionets, which, owing to their 
far less piercing quality of tone, would scarcely 
be heard. In the song, “Why do the 
nations?” he has added in the symphonies 
flutes, hautboys, bassoons, trumpets, and drums, 
Handel’s score consisting only of strings and 
the “continuo.” Here Mozart’s additions do 
greatly enhance the effect of the original, and 
one can imagine that, had the older master 
lived to hear them, he would have given them 
his approval, especially as they simply enrich 
the existing matter by a judicious doubling and 
amplifying of the string-parts. 

The Chorus, “Let us break their bonds 
asunder,” is accompanied in both scores by 
strings only. Beautiful as music, but some- 
times not in Handel’s spirit, are the parts 
Mozart has added ‘in the song “Thou shalt 
break them,” from which I select the following 
passage as an illustration of his method in this 
case :— 

‘As HANDEL INTENDED. 

Voice. 
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Thoushalt dashthem in pieces, 
Violins. 
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The great “Hallelujah” Chorus is laid out 
by Handel for a larger score than any previous 
number of the oratorio, trumpets and drums 
being used in addition to the stringed- 
and organ, to heighten the dignity and 
of this marvellous conception. This proves 





* Handel set the text of this chorus several times. Sir George 
Macfarren thinks that when writing the work for Dubie 
“ Messiah” was first produced), he employed the snd tat 
because ignorant of what ability he might find there, he 
when rewriting some numbers for London, he 

instruments here at command. 
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without a doubt, that the slight 
scoring we have hitherto met with was the 
result of system on the part of the master, 
who chose not to introduce a startling effect 
into every bar, but preferred rather to bring 
certain portions of his work into stronger relief 
by the habitual sobriety of colouring employed 
cee presumably for the same reason that 
was pointed out in connection with the Chorus 
“Glory to God,” has entirely rewritten the 
trumpet parts, which again lie very high, rising 
: 3 


J think, 


here even to A—— the 16th Harmonic on the 
D Trumpet, a note often used by Bach, but very 
seldom by Handel, and impossible of production 
on the modern trumpet. He has also, from not 
quite so obvious a cause, reconstructed the 
original drum part ; and lastly, has supplied the 
place of the organ by flutes, hautboys, clarionets, 
bassoons, and horns. I cannot but feel that 
we lose now-a-days very much of the brilliance 
that would be obtained by the use of Handel’s 
own trumpet parts, which perhaps are difficult, 
but yet, with the exception mentioned above, 
possible of execution, and if played on the 
soprano cornet, even easy. At a performance 
of “Messiah,” as nearly as possible according 
to the original score, given under my direction 
by the Westminster Orchestral Society in 
December 1885, the parts were so rendered by 
Messrs. Bosworth and F. Dove, and I can 
testify to the effectiveness of the arrangement. 
The tone of the soprano cornet is scarcely less 
bright than that of the trumpet, and all the 
notes that Handel has written throughout the 
work are perfectly practicable upon it, except 
the high D, which occurs but once here, and 
once only in the final chorus. The Air, “1 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” furnishes us 
with yet another example of a very small score 
(violins, basses, and harpsichord), employed for 
the purpose of relief and contrast. Mozart’s 
additions consist in the introduction of flute, 
clarinet, bassoon, and viola, besides the inser- 
tion of a few extra notes occasionally in the 
Violin part. The following extract from one of 
the instrumental interludes in the song will 
make this clear :— 


As HANDEL INTENDED. 


| Handel to be sung by unaccompanied chorus ; 
but it has been the general custom, although 
no such direction appears in the MS., to assign 
them to solo voices. Mozart has, strangely, 
disregarded Handel’s intentions, and doubled 
the voices by hautboys, clarionets, bassoons, 
and trombones, for which latter instrument he 
has written nothing else in the work, save in 
the overture, as already mentioned. The two 
short choruses which constitute the second and 
fourth portions, scored originally for strings 
only, he has supplemented with hautboys, 
horns, and bassoons. 

In the last three bars of the’ Recitative, 
“Behold! I tell you a mystery,” Mozart has 
strengthened the strings with a trumpet and 
two horns. The familiar Air, “The trumpet 
shall sound,”—“the one piece in’ the oratorio,” 
as Sir George Macfarren truly observes, 
“wherein poetical. rendering of the text has 
been sacrificed to instrumental display,”—is 
considerably shortened and partially recom- 
posed by Mozart, who, on account of the 
difficulty presented to the trumpet-players of. 
his day by Handel’s solo part, transferred 
many of the florid passages to the horn, an 
octave lower. I need hardly remind my readers 
that in England the song is always performed 




































































a first and third portions of the succeeding 
four movements were designed « by 


| song “If God be for us,”* and assigned the 





in its original shape, and with the original 
instrumentation. It is a pity, however, that 
many English conductors will not bear in mind 
that such passages as— 
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with which the piece abounds, were never meant 
to be presented as a series of highly remarkable 
and irritating duets, but that Handel was wont 
to fill up such bare places by playing at the 
harpsichord the harmonies indicated by the 
figuring, which could now be very well supplied 
at the pianoforte. 

The duet for alto and tenor, “O death, where 
is thy sting?”* is accompanied merely by the 
violoncellos and harpsichord, for which latter 
instrument Mozart has substituted the violas 
in two parts, which mostly play the same notes 
as those sung by the voices. The Chorus, “But 
thanks be to God,” * simply has parts added by 
him for clarionets, bassoons, and horns, to 
replace the organ, and contains nothing of 
special interest ; but, for a reason it is difficult 
to explain, Mozart has again recomposed the 














accompaniments to the stringed-band and a 
solo bassoon, which has quite an elaborate 
“obbligato.” It will not avail me anything to 
make extracts from the two versions, but I may | 
say that a careful perusal of them both in score 
must of necessity prove highly interesting and 
instructive. Inthe sublime final chorus, Handel | 
once more employs trumpets and drums to 
‘reinforce the strings and organ; and as in the 
case of the “ Hallelujah,” Mozart has entirely 
‘rewritten their parts, and also added flutes, 
‘hautboys, clarionets, bassoons, and horns, As 
‘much here as in the other cases where Handel 
iuses the trumpets, do I regret that we are not 


: passages ; but, of course, these are necessarily 
omitted whenever Maazart’s additional accom- 
paniments are played. 

A few words in conclusion. Would it not be 
worth the while of one of our great London 
' oratorio societies to institute some performances 
of Handel’s works, with as nearly as possible 
their original instrumentation, shorn of all those 


| permitted to hear the master’s own brilliant |’ 


present time, introduced often for the mere 
purpose of increasing the noise? All that 
would be required would be—firstly, a chorus, 
not too large, but well balanced ; secondly, an 
organ, not remarkable for its solo stops, but 
containing good round diapasons ; thirdly, the 
usual stringed-band, and as many hautboys and 
bassoons (when indicated in the score) as would 
maintain the proportion observed in Handel’s 
day between strings and wind. And, finally, it 
would be necessary to entrust some educated 
musician, well versed in Handelian lore, with 
the amplification of the figured bass or “con- 
tinuo.” These are all matters comparatively 
easy of achievement, and I am sure that such 
an undertaking as this would go far towards 
dispelling the prevalent erroneous idea, that 
Handel’s orchestration is monotonous and lack- 
ing in variety of colour, and would also show 
that there are few of our most prized modern 
orchestral effects that have not at one time or 
another been foreshadowed and anticipated by 
the great Saxon master. ’ 
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A CENTURY OF WALTZING. 


N interesting study has been published by. 
M. Berggruen on the subject of the history 
of the Viennese waltz, which has now 
reached its centenary. The waltz can 

be traced in Bohemia, Austria, and Bavaria in the 
latter part of the 18th century. In Bohemia it was 
suppressed by an Imperial edict of the year 1785, 
but the new dance nevertheless found its way to 
Vienna, where it was danced, in the last scene of “la 
Cosa rara, o sia Bellezza ed onesta,” an opera com- 
posed by Vincenzo Martini, Kapelimeister to His 
Imperial Highness the Prince of the Asturias. The 
original score of this opera has been discovered by 
the above-mentioned author among the manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library of Vienna. The libretto 
bears the adage from the Roman satirist Juvenal: 
‘* Rarely is beauty united to virtue,” and deals with a 
little rural idyle of a very insignificant nature, such as 
might have been played at the Petit-trianon on the 
17th November 1786, the day on which Martini’s 
opera was represented for the first time on the stage 
of the Imperial Castle of Vienna. In the last scene 
of this opera, two peasant girls, dressed in rose-colour 
and black, in Spanish fashion, sang a little song, 
which is not very striking as regards either music on 
words. The time is allegretto in three-eights, Whilst 
the two peasant maidens, Lilla and Ghita, were 
singing the couplet, 

‘“‘ Tu sei la stella mattutina, 

Tu sei sola il nostro amor,” 


four other girls were executing a dance. The opera 
‘had immense success, and so much did the new dance 
| please the Viennese that it was adopted into aristo- 
cratic and citizens’ balls under the title of ‘ Cosa 
‘Rara.” Hence came the Viennese waltz, which, 


j however, adopted a quicker time, }, after 1819, the 


| period when Weber published his famous “ Invitation 
‘a la Valse.” Lanner (the elder) and Strauss (father 
of the present representative of the name) gave this 
accelerated movement to the Viennese waltz, which 
developed even a galop-waltz in 3 time. 

In England the name and tune of the dance first 
appeared about the year 1797, in France during 
the war with Germany, 1792-1801. 

| It was not until the time of Schubert that waltzes 
‘became of intrinsic musical value. The most importe 


jant musical development of the waltz since that time 
|was due to. Weber, who, by the composition of the, 
| Aufforderung zum Tanz,” introduced the waltz form 
linto the sphere of absolute music, and prepared. 





j vulgar additions to the score that obtain at the 





“* Now rarely performed. 





the way for the multitude of pianoforte and vocal. 
waltzes not intended as actual acccompaniments to’ 


ue dancing.” ~~” ° 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


N the 15th of this month will be cele- 
brated the centenary of the death of 


for the voice more in the natural tones of the 
human affections and passions than to flatter 
the lovers of deep science or difficult exe- 
cution.” ; 

Returning to Vienna in 1746, Gluck composed 
an opera called “ Semiramide riconoscinta” to 
a libretto by Metastasio, which met with so 
decided a success that the composer was at 


Christoph Willibald, Ritter von Gluck ; f once enabled to take a foremost place among 


and, in view of this fact, it may be well 
to bring to the remembrance of our readers 
3ome of the chief events connected with the 
career of this remarkable man, whose artistic 
theories were destined to effect so important a 
revolution in the region of the lyric drama. 
Born July 2, 1714, at the little village of 
Weidenwang in the Upper Palatinate, where 
his father, Alexander Gluck, held the situation 
of head-forester to Prince Lob- 
kowitz, the boy Christoph received 





his musical contemporaries. About this time 
he fell in love with the lady who ultimately 
became his wife, Marianne Pergin. As long as 
her father lived, however, the marriage could 
not take place, since he sternly refused his 
consent. The young lover left Vienna in 
despair, and fled to Copenhagen, where he 
wrote a Serenade for the birth-day of 
Christian VII., and gave a concert for his own 








his early education at the Jesuit [iggy = 
College at Kommolau. At the [> 
age of eighteen he was sent to } 
the University at Prague, where |} 
he contrived to- maintain himself 
by giving lessons in singing and 
on the violoncello. During the 
vacations he went about from 
village to village, playing and | 
singing in return for food and | 
shelter, like a young wandering | 
minstrel of the middle ages. 
In 1736, the young Gluck, hav- fi, 
ing already obtained some little |). 
musical success, determined to |, a 
go to Vienna, where lived his Jo ~ 
father’s employer, Prince Lob-  [f% 
kowitz, This nobleman seems to 
have received the young musician 
kindly, and introduced him tothe |! 
artistic society of the Imperial [> 
City, where, before long, he at- | 
tracted the attention of Count 
Melzi, a distinguished musical 
amateur. ‘The Count, perceiving 
that here was no ordinary youth, 
carried him off to Milan, and 





tay 

placed him under the popular lee vcignsh 
composer, Sammartini, to con- ai 
tinue his studies in harmony and) fi, &= 
counterpoint. Be 

Four years later, Gluck com- [i 
posed his first opera, “Artaserse,” [ie 
which was produced at Milan [js 
with great success in 1741. This “+ 
was followed, during the next [f° 
three years, by seven others, |** 
which, without having made any ge 
lasting impression, seem to have 2S 








been sufficiently well received, 

and so far added to the young 

composer's reputation, that, in 1745, he received 
an invitation from Lord Middlesex to come to 
London and compose operas for the Hay- 
market. This he accepted, and in 1746 we 
find him in London, where he produced two 
operas, “La Caduta di Giganti,” and “ Arta- 
mene,” besides a pasticcio entitled “‘ Piramo e 
Thisbe,” all without success; Handel, indeed, 
going so far as to say that the composer “ knew 
no more about counterpoint than his cook, 
and that the music was ‘detestable.’” This 
failure, however, led, in the end, to the happiest 
results, for when Dr, Burney visited Gluck at 
Vienna in 1772, he records that “he (Gluck) 
told me that he owed entirely to England the 
study of nature in his dramatic compositions. 
. «~ He then studied the English taste; re- 
marked particularly what the audience seemed 
most to feel ; and, finding plainness and sim- 
plicity had the greatest effect upon them, he 





has, ever since that time, endeavoured to write 


| benefit, at which he performed on the musical | 


glasses, a strange instrument for a man who, we 
know, could play the organ, the clavecin, and 
the violoncello. As there is no balm for a 
wounded heart like continual change of scene, 
it is not surprising that we next find him in 
Rome, where he produced'an opera called 
“Telemaco.” During his stay in Rome, he 
received the news of the death of his lady-love’s 
father, whereupon he sei vut at once for Vienna, 
and, having been received with open arms by 
his future mother-in-law, the wedding took 
place September 15, 1750. 

After producing “La Clemenza di Tito” at 
Naples, Gluck settled down at Vienna for some 
years, having received the appointment of 
Kapellmeister der Oper. During this time he 
produced, among other works which are now 
forgotten, the immortal operas of “ Orfeo” and 
“‘ Ajceste,” and by so doing brought his new 
theories for the first time to a practical test, 





as 

The score of “ Alceste ” contains a dedicatory 
epistle, which explains with admirable clear. 
ness the dramatic principles by which this new 
reformer was actuated. The following 
are quoted from the translation of this remark. 
able passage which appears in the article on 
Gluck, in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians :— 

“When I undertook to set the opera of 
‘ Alceste’ to music, I resolved to avoid all those 
abuses which had crept into Italian opera 
through the mistaken vanity of singers and the 
unwise compliance of composers. ... I en. 
deavoured to reduce music to its proper function, 
that of seconding poetry by enforcing the ex. 
pression of the sentiment, and the interest of 
the situations, without interrupting the action, 
or weakening it by superfluous ornament. My 
idea was that the relation of 
music to poetry was much ‘the 
same as that of harmonious 
colouring and well-disposed. light 
and shade to an accurate draw- 
ing, which animates the figures 
without altering their outlines, 
I have therefore been very careful 
never to interrupt a singer in the 
heat of a dialogue in order to 
introduce a tedious ritornelle, nor 
to stop him in the middle of a 
piece either for the purpose of 
displaying the flexibility of his 
voice on some favourable vowel, 
or that the orchestra might give 
him time to take breath before a 
sustained note. Furthermore, I 
have not thought it right to hurry 
through the second part of.a 
song if the words happened to be 
the most important of the whole, 
in order to repeat the first part 
regularly four times over ; or to 
finish the air where the sense 
does not end, in order to allow 
the singer to exhibit his power of 
varying the passage at pleasure. 
. . . My idea was that the over- 
ture ought to indicate the subject 
and prepare the spectators for the 
character of the piece they are 
about to see; that the instru 
ments ought to be introduced in 
proportion to the degree of in- 
terest and passion in the words; 
and that it was necessary above 
all to avoid making too great a 
disparity between the recitative 
and the air of a dialogue, so as 
not to break the sense of a period 
or awkwardly interrupt the move- 
ment and animation of the scene.” 

Thus far no one can fail to be struck with the 
resemblance between this theory and that of 
Wagner, but the resemblance is rather seeming 
than real, for the nineteenth-century reformer 
took the principles which, with Gluck, were the 
outgrowth of a lifetime, as his starting - point, 
and carried them to such a pitch that their 
original author would certainly fail to recognise 
them in their present form. It is devoutly to be 
wished that composers of the Wagnerian sch 
would pay more attention to the concluding 
portion of this musical profession of faith, 
which runs as follows :—“I also thought that 
my chief endeavour should be to attain 4 8! 
simplicity, and consequently I have avo! ; 
making a parade of difficulties at the cost 0 
clearness; I have set no value on novelty fe 
such, unless it was naturally suggested oem, 
situation and suited to the expression. as 

As might have been expected, the mus) 
critics of Vienna did not take very kindly 
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these new ideas, and, in consequence of their 
strictures, Gluck, who had made an especial study 
of the French language, decided to compose a 
musical drama for the Parisian, stage. { He was 
strongly supported in this resolve by his friend, 
the Bailli du Rollet, at that time attaché to the 
French embassy in Vienna. The libretto was 
to be founded on Racine’s “Iphigénie en 
Aulide.” It was not without difficylty that the 
negotiations for the production of this work in 
Paris were carried out. Eventually, however, 
thanks to the powerful influence of Gluck’s 
former pupil, Marie Antoinette, all obstacles 
were smoothed away. 

The composer started for Paris in the autumn 
of 1773, being then in his sixtieth year, The 
rehearsals, which were conducted by Gluck in 

on, lasted six months, The orchestra was 
extremely feeble, and, incredible as it may 
appear, it is stated on good authority that the 
violinists, during the cold weather, played in 
gloves ! Thanks, however, to the exertions of 
Gluck, new life was infused into both singers 
and players, and when, on April 19th, 1774, the 
first performance of “ Iphigénie” took place, 
the opera met with the most brilliant success. 
Marie Antoinette wrote to her sister in Vienna 
apropos this’performance :— 

“At last, my dear Christine, a great triumph. 
On the 19th took place the first performance of 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie.’ I was transported with 
it; one can talk of nothing else ; there reigns in 
all heads an excitement about this event as ex- 
traordinary as you can possible imagine. It is 
incredible. People are divided and attack each 
other as though®the matter were.one of religion. 
At court, although I publicly pronounced in 


-favour of this work of genius, there are parties 


and discussions of singular vivacity. It is, I 
believe, worse in the city. I saw M. Gluck 
before the representation, and he _ himself 
expounded the nature of his ideas, which are 


intended to .determine what he calls the 


true character of theatrical music, and restore 
us to naturalness. To judge by the effect 
upon myself, he has succeeded beyond his 
desires.” 

“Iphigénie” was followed by the production 
of “Orfeo” and “ Alceste,” the former of which 
obtained a succes a’élire, and the latter, accord- 
ing to some authorities, scarcely even a succes 
Cestime. 

About this time began the famous war 
between the Gluckists and the Piccinists, a war 
which has curiously similar features with that 
which raged between the Handelists and the 
Buononcinists some fifty years earlier. Both 
the lesser composers owe the fact that their 
names are still remembered to the fame of their 
freat rivals, since the last echoes of their music 
have long since died away. Piccini, who had 
amved in Paris with a great. reputation as an 
operatic composer, was commissioned by the 
French directors to compose an opera, simul- 
taneously with Gluck, on the subject-of “Roland.” 
As soon as Gluck became aware of the competi- 
tion into which he had unconsciously entered, 
hethrew all that he had written of “Roland” 
lnto the fire, and devoted himself exclusively to 
the composition of ““ Armide.” ; 

Meanwhile, bitter was the war. which raged 

the followers of the rival masters. 
Judged by the light of these Matter. times, it 
seems strange that Piccini should have been 
able to rally such powerful ‘supporters round 
vt, since foremost among these ‘were Mar- 

Montel, La Harpe, Guinguené, and d’Alembert. 
bs Gluckists seem to- have been headed by 

C owners of the fournal de Parts, Suard, and 
tke witty Abbé Arnaud, The latter did good 
Service in the fray both with tongue and pen: 

of his sayings which have come down to 


us show the enthusiasm with which he regarded 
the composer of “Iphigénie” and “ Orfeo.” 
Apropos Agamemnon’s famous air, “ Au faite 
des grandeurs,” the Abbé exclaimed, “ With 
that air one might found a religion!” On the 
night of the first performance of “Alceste,” 
Gluck, running against Arnaud in the foyer, 
cried in despair, “ Alceste has fallen.” “Yes,” 
was’ the Abbé’s ready reply, “fallen from 
heaven.” 

Rousseau, again, may be reckoned among 
Gluck’s friends and admirers, though he severely 
criticised “ Alceste,”, the dénouement of which 
he described as being “cold, flat, and nearly 
laughable in its simplicity.” 

On hearing Gluck accused of a lack of melody, 
however, Rousseau exclaimed, “I find that 
melody comes from him through every pore !” 
Again, after the first performance of “ Orfeo,” 
the music-loving philosopher went so far as to 
say that the mere possibility of such enjoyment 
as he had experienced that evening, alone made 
life worth living. 

But to return to the production of “ Armide.” 
The first performance took place September 23, 
1777. This opera met with a comparatively 
cool reception ; but as the public grew to under- 
stand and appreciate its many beauties, their 
indifference became merged into enthusiasm. 
The Piccinists, however, held out against its 
charm to the last, La Harpe, in particular, 
severely criticising this masterpiece as being 
abrupt, noisy, and lacking in melody. Gluck, 
who never seems to have become inured to 
the attacks of hostile critics, answered this 
accusation in an ironical letter to the Fournal 
de Paris, from which we quote the following 
extract :— 

“T agree with you that, of all my operas, 
‘Orphée’ is the only supportable one; I sin- 
cerely ask heaven to pardon me for having 
deafened my auditors in my other operas, whose 
worthlessness the number of their representa- 
tions and the applause of the public do not 
prevent me from seeing. Of this I am so con- 
vinced that I shall rewrite them, and, as you 
love tender music, I will put into the mouth of 
furious Achilles a song so sweet and touching 
that everybody shall be moved to tears. ... 
Medea will no longer be a sorceress but an 
enchantress, and in her despair she will sing 
you a song so regular, so periodic, and, at the 
same time, so tender, that the most lackadaisical 
petite mattresse shall hear it without the least 
disturbance of her nerves. Should some evil 
genius say to me, ‘Monsieur, take care that. 
Armide in a passion does. not express herself 
like Armide in love,’ I shall answer, ‘ Monsieur, 
I will not alarm the ear of M. de la Harpe; I 
will not imitate nature but embellish her ; 
instead of making Armide cry out, I desire that 
she shall enchant you.’” 

But enough of this wordy war, with a detailed 
account of which many volumes might be filled. 





The best reply which Gluck made to his 
detractors was the production, May 18, 1779, of 
his “Iphigénie en Tauride,” which met with 
the most overwhelming success, and may be 
said to have silenced his enemies once and for 
all. So great indeed was the effect it produced, 
that the self-satisfied Piccini, who had. com- 





posed an opera upon the same subject, thought | 
it safer to defer its production till two years | 


later, when the enthusiasm excited by Gluck’s | 
masterpiece might, in some degree, have sub- | 
sided. 
Four months later Gluck brought out his last 
work, “Echo et Narcisse,” which seems to 


was able to enjoy a well-earned repose till his 
death from apoplexy, November 15, 1787. 


He was buried in the Matzleinsdorf cemetery, ° 


and a stone was put over his grave, which bears 
the following epitaph :— 

“ Here lies an honest German, a good Chris- 
tian, and a faithful husband, Christoph, 
Chevalier Gluck, master in the art ‘of music. 
Died November 15, 1787.” 

.We find it impossible to close this brief 
account of the great master without drawing, 
the attention of our readers to the remarkable 
similarity which exists between some of the 
contemporary criticisms upon Gluck, and those 
which during the last forty years have been. 
showered upon the head of our nineteenth- 
century reformer, Wagner. For example, Gluck 
was continually accused of “ having no melody, 
and of making his singers shriek,” also that the 


‘noise of his orchestra was necessary to drown, 


his clumsy modulations.” Marmontel speaks 
of his “harsh and rugged harmony, the in- 
coherent modulations, mutilations, and incon- 
gruities contained in his airs.” 

Again, Dr. Burney, who termed Gluck the 
“Michael Angelo of music,” remarks: ‘It 
seldom happens that an air ‘out Of his operas 
can be taken out of its niche and sung singly 
with much effect. The whole is a chain of 
which a detached single link is but of small 
importance.” 

It is a pity that some of these eighteenth- 
century critics cannot be resuscitated and 
taken to a performance of the “ Nibelungenlied.” 
We imagine that after hearing Rheingold, 
they would beg to be allowed to return to their 
quiet tombs, rather than sit out the rest of the 
cyclus. 

We trust that the celebration of the Gluck 
Centenary may give an impetus to the perform- 
ance of the master’s works in this country, 
where of late years they have been too seldom 
heard. Those of his operas which were com- 
posed after his departure from the beaten track 
are as well adapted for performance at the 
present day as at any time since their first 
production, having, as Gluck himself affirmed, 
“their foundations laid in nature, which never 
submits to fashion.” 

We cannot conclude this article better than 
by the quotation of the following lines from a 
curious poem on. music, written by the Spanish. 
poet Yriarte in 1779, the year in which the first 
performance of “Iphigénie en Tauride” took 
place :— rouge 


All hail to thee, immortal Gluck ! whose fame 
Admiring nations swell with one acclaim ; 
Whose genius, mocking death, shall soar sublime, 
Till the last period of recording time. 

Matchless composer! whose sweet strains disclose 
Alceste’s sufferings —Iphigenia’s woes— 

Fair Helen’s sorrows—and the griefs that melt 
O’er the sad tale of all that Orpheus felt : 

Whose wondrous genius, by all ranks adored, 
The golden age of music has restored. 

Oh ! while the world shall harmony revere, 

Thy name to music’s votaries shall be dear ; 
Long shall her sons thy bust with laurel crown, 
Adore thy memory, cherish thy renown ; 

And while all low-born jealousies they spurn, 
Worship the myrtles that o’ershade thy urn. 





aT 


Tue Bacup Band, now unfortunately defunct, 
accomplished the unprecedented feat of taking 
thirteen consecutive first prizes. 


a * @ 


Two singers meet at a café. Both are reading 





have made very little impression on the Parisian papers. Suddenly one of them, who smiles witt® 
publi, i unmistakeable relish at what he is reading, is asked 

The following year the composer retired to | whether he is being praised in the paper. “Oh ney”. 
Vienna, where, thanks to his large fortune, he | is his answer, ‘but you are being run down. “~. * 
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A Ruddian VYiotin. 
BY HENRI GREVILLE. 
0 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

For the next fortnight Demiane did every- 
thing to nurse his anger. Twice the Princess 
sent him a message not to call that morning at 
10 o'clock, and after that he thought he would 
have the pleasure of refusing to go. This last 
action appeared to him worthy of Plutarch, and 
gave a little balm to his wounded self-love. He 
sat down in a corner and twisted himself a little 
crown of laurels. Myrtles did not appear to him 
to be in season, and he thought little of roses 
since he had seen the Princess wear or discard 
them according to caprice or fashion. Once he 
had begged her to wear a rose in the evening, 
as a souvenir of their conversation. 

Cleopatra had laughed heartily at this piece 
of sentimental extravagance. 

“My dear boy,” said this highly superior 
lady, “pray don’t be sentimental; nothing is 
more ridiculous, nothing displeases me so 
much.” 

“You always speak of your being displeased,” 
replied Demiane, “and you never think of ask- 
ing yourself if anything displeases me.” 

“You!” said the Princess haughtily, “have 
you the right to find anything displeasing in 
me?” 

“In what respect, Princess ?” said the jealous 
young man. 

Instead of replying, Cleopatra passed her soft 
hands over his eyes, and the difference was at 
an end. But the Princess was becoming very 
tired of this petty warfare. 

“These plebeians have no manners,” she 
said ; “they are dreadfully ill-bred ; this will be 
the last time for me.” 

She had put a stop to the interviews in the 
boudoir. But, of course, if Demiane went so 
far as actually to refuse to come, she would have 
to do something to regain her empire, if only for 
a single day. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the 
concert on behalf of the wounded soldiers of 
the Caucasus, Cleopatra woke up and said to 
herself that this was a favourable occasion for 
bringing this independent young Markof to his 
senses, and she invited him to call. When he 
received this communication, Demiane was busy 
at his afternoon toilette—the concert took place 
at two o’clock—and was making what appeared 
to be a difficult choice among a number 
of crumpled muslin ties. Helen was saying 
nothing. She was in the next room, ironing 
some small pieces of lace with the greatest 
care. As the messenger entered, she said to 
Victor, — 

“ Bring me your two ties ; I'll go over them 
with the iron.” 

Victor hurried to fetch them and gave them 
to her. A glance exchanged between them 
showed that they were both anxious. Without 
knowing why, they feared this message, which 
seemed to bode no good. Demiane read the 
letter, looked at his watch, hesitated a moment, 
and after casting a furtive glance into the next 
room where his friends, not saying a word, 
were awaiting his decision, 

“ Kindly ask the Princess to excuse me,” said 
he ; “I must be at the concert-hall in two hours. 
I cannot obey her”— He paused to think on 
the right word, and with some emphasis con- 
cluded—-“ her orders.” 

The messenger retired, and Demiane, some- 
what haughtier than usual, went to rejoin Helen 
and Victor. 
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“Will you say now that I ama man without 
dignity?” he said to Helen, with every appear- 
ance of self-satisfaction. 

She looked at him askance, smiled, made a 
movement of her head, which was with her an 
indication of satisfaction, and to take away 
from the effect of this too flattering approbation 
said quietly,-— i 

“One swallow does not make a summer. 

“What would you have then?” was the half- 
angry reply. 

“A whole flight of swallows,” replied Helen, 
with a smile full of meaning. 

“It is very good of me to trouble about what 
she thinks,” said Demiane to himself, as he 
turned his back. 

Poor Demiane’s was one of those natures 
that could not live without the approbation of 
others ; this was his weakness, but was also the 
hope of those who loved him,—for this need of 
approbation must one day or other bring him 
back to them. Victor, who was naturally 
sympathetic, rejoined his brother and chatted 
to him to show his appreciation of his action. 
This was what Helen and he called “ putting a 
stop to the Quarantine.” 

The hall was full, Raben was throned in 
the front row, with his newest pair of eye- 
glasses. 

Many artists of the Piatigorsk orchestra had 
volunteered their services for the benefit of the 
wounded. Helen played the “Grande Polo- 
naise,” and was recalled twice in the midst of 
extraordinary enthusiasm. She was so pretty 
that she seemed to radiate light all round. 
Demiane presented himself, saluted the public, 
was applauded, saluted again, was re-applauded, 
re-saluted, shouldered his violin and looked 
round the hall. The Princess was #o¢ present 
at the concert. Yes, my friend, it is quite 
true, Raben’s curious glance seemed to say to 
him, You wished it ; war is declared. 

Demiane had, when required, a heroic soul ; 
he made a sign to Helen, and they played the 
concerto as they had never before played any- 
thing in their lives. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried Raben, half-rising to 
applaud them. Half the hall followed his 
example, their Highnesses rewarded the two 
artists with a most gracious smile, and three 
bouquets, ordered after the “ Polonaise,” suc- 
cessively reached Helen, who did not know what 
to make of it, and who would have been much 
better pleased to have received nothing rather 
than to be thus honoured at Demiane’s expense. 
When they had retired to the artists’ room, our 
friend, a little amazed by so many different 
emotions, sat down wearily, and turned to look 
at Helen. The absence of the Princess was 
indeed a declaration of war; but he had pro- 
voked it, and now he asked himself if Cleopatra’s 
love, so whimsical, so inebriating, so little like 
what he had dreamed of, was not slipping from 
him. This idea so filled his mind that, for want of 
something better to do, he was going perhaps to 
ask little Helen what she thought of this extra- 
ordinary absence, when she softly laid her little 
hand on our hero’s arm, who mechanically 
glanced down at the object which she held in 
her other hand, then lifted his eyes again to 
hers, for it is always in the eyes that one seeks 
the explanation of a mystery, The object was 
one of the bouquets which she had just re- 
ceived. ’ 

“You remember,” said Helen in a soft voice, 
whose exquisite sweetness reminded one of the 
perfumes of certain Indian flowers, subtle and 
penetrating as a spring breeze,—“ you remem- 
ber, Demiane, that you sent me my first 
bouquet ?” 

He suddenly remembered the great bare salon, 


1” 


the grand piano, the fragrant bouquet in its 





vase, and the commencement of this strange 
friendship which had suddenly given him a 
family circle. 

“ Yes,” he said, delighted at the reminiscence, 
It seemed a long time ago, and yet it was but a 
few months ; but his present existence, so full of 
mental constraint and uncertainty, appeared to 
him a time of ‘trial in comparison with that 
happy period. 

“One does not give flowers to men,” re 
sumed Helen, with a tender smile playing 
about the corners of her mouth, perhaps to hide 
the tears which were ready to flow. . “I cannot 
offer you these bouquets, but they are yours, 
Demiane—yours .... take a spray of green, 
—anything as an emblem of. the rest, which 
belongs to you”— 

She saw nothing sentimental or ridiculous in 
offering him a souvenir of these days! Demiane 
stretched out his hand to the bouquet, broke off 
a sprig of myrtle, smelt it, put it into a side- 
pocket, and felt just as little need of replying as 
Helen did of saying anything further. They 
remained thus, side by side, both looking at 
those flowers which told them so many and such’ 
different things ; then they exchanged glances, 
and both smiled furtively. She turned away 
her eyes, but Demiane-continued to look at her. 
The sight of this young girl in her nobility and 
purity did him a world of good; it seemed to 
plunge his mind into the waters of Lethe by 
associating in his thoughts recollections of 
Jaroslav with those of the present time. 

“‘T should be very sad without her,” he said 
to himself suddenly. “In the fever which has 
seized me here she has been the spring of living 
water which has refreshed me.” 

“Thank you, Helen,” he said simply, break- - 
ing up his thoughts suddenly. And without 
knowing. why, moved. by a wish to express his 
gratitude, he lifted the little pianist’s pretty hand 
up to his lips and kissed it respectfully. 

She looked at him in surprise, then an 
inexpressible joy transfigured her face; she 
pressed the bouquet to her bosom and left the 
room. 

The instant after, Raben entered and went 
straight towards Demiane. 

“The Princess is a little indisposed,” he said, 
with that ease which our young artist envied 
him so much; “she has charged me to beg you 
to come this evening and give her some music 
with Mdlle. Helen. Where is Mdlle. Helen? 
I thought I saw her here a moment ago.” 

“Mdlle. Mianof has no doubt gone home,” 
said Demiane gruffly. “I do not know, Count, 
if we shall be able this evening ”— 

“ Try, my friend, your best ; you have already 
several times refused to go to the Princess's. 
She has told me so.” 

“ She has told you so?” repeated Demiane, in 
great astonishment. 

“ She has told me so! What is there astonish- 
ing in that?” said Raben, with marvellous self. 
possession, ‘ You would not quarrel with her; 
she greatly esteems your talent ; she has even 
used the word genius. Come, I beg you, in her 
name and my own, if my voice can have any 
influence.” 

“It is well, Monsieur, we shall come,” replied 
Demiane, affecting the same self-possession as 
his interlocutor, while this step filled him with 
a mad joy. Te 

The Princess begged him to come after his 
refusal in the morning; then she avowed h 
vanquished! With the moderation of his age, 
he promised to make full use of the superiority 
she had given him, and returning home, he t 
Helen of this invitation. | 

“As you wish, my friend,” she replied ; and 
they spoke no more, except in commonplaces, 
until the evening, 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THe salon of the Villa’ Redine was more 
brilliantly lighted than usual, the servants were 
less reserved, the service more noisy ; the doors 
and windows were open, giving entrance to a 
ight breath of air which moved the flowers 
and the foliage placed in the great vases, and 
gave them a feverish air in harmony with the 
rest. The Prince came to the salon immediately 
after dinner with a very animated countenance. 
During the repast he had spoken several times, 
provoking thus the curiosity of his guests and 
the uneasiness of his wife, who found ‘him 


unusually excited, and he was scarcely installed | 


in his usual place when he imperiously de- 
manded two things which, however different, 
summed up happiness for him music and 
ices. 

Cleopatra had given orders that he was to be 
served with the one in moderation, and had 
promised him that he should not wait long for 
the other. Indeed, she had invited for the 
evening not only Demiane, but most of the 
artists who had taken part in the concert. 
That was the mortification which she had in 
store to punish the young man for his pre- 
sumption, and to “ put him in his place.” 

M. and Mme. Moutine, invited. several times, 
had hitherto limited their visits to morning 
calls; but they also felt the cord stretched, 
without knowing why. The sort of nervous 
shudder which runs through all the members 
of any particular society on the eve of some 
moral storm had attacked them as well as 
others, and it was the doctor who had per- 
suaded his wife to come to be a companion for 
little Helen. 

Cleopatra had never been more beautiful than 
on that evening. Raben, who had attended at 
the villa, could not help noticing the brilliancy 
of her eyes, the fleeting colour on her cheeks, 
which gave her an unusually vivacious air. 
From time to time a slight shiver of anger or 
impatience passed over her, and shook the 
pendants of a curious bracelet which she often 


wore. Her gown of heavy white silk in thick | 


folds was draped in oriental fashion. This new 
manner of dressing, which no one had ventured 
to introduce before, elicited cries of admiration 
from the greater number of men present, and 
remarks half flattering, half fearful,-from the 
few women who formed her set, and no one of 
vhom would have dared to express the slightest 
disapprobation. Raben alone allowed himself 
to criticise, a 

“You are too beautiful,” he whispered when 
she appeared in the doorway, her marvellous 
silhouette defined against the deep background 
of the curtains, 


She looked at him with a proud, half-interro- 
gative smile, 


“You are too beautif ” 
relied, autiful for every one,” he 
Pani is power, Raben ; I believe I have 
res said so,” she replied, passing before 


ee but gold and white silk, a massive 
oe in her hair, bracelets of virgin gold 
‘ massive still. Cleopatra could despise 
i z ordinary resources of adornment. Every 
beside her became insignificant in _com- 
Parison with her radiant beauty, 
The guests arrived... Valerian ang his wife 
lad the honour of a specially. gracious 
— After having installed Groucha, ‘in 
ortable and well-placed chair, the young 
"had gone to sit by the side of the Prince, 
mt he had examined for a momént at a 
wh that The old man had: spoken to him 
unusual loquacity which appeared so 
8¢ to those who knew him, and on leaving 


|" nite Valerian had forbidden his valet to give 
| him any more dainties that evening. “Above 
all, no ices,” he had said; after which he had 
‘disappeared in the crowd. Valerian knew how 
to make a position for himself wherever he 
went, the position of a man who is quite un- 
assailable, who needs help from none, and of 
whom any one may have need. 

The artists invited had arrived; there had 
already been a little music, but Demiane had 
not yet appeared. The Princess summoning 
Raben by a gesture, he came to her side. 

' “Have you told him?” she said, with a ner- 
vous trembling of her pale lips, in spite of the 
effort of her will. 

“Yes, Princess. 
tell me?” 

“ Did he understand ?” ' 

“ He certainly understood, madame—at least 
as much as you desired him to understand— 
perhaps more.” 

She looked at Raben with a sort of ferocity, 
which well suited her finely-cut features and 
strange costume. ; 

“What do you mean?” she said, fixing her 
cruel eyes on the diplomatist. 

“Nothing that you are incapable of having 
thought, Princess.” 

She was about to reply, but a movement at 
the entrance door made her turn round. She 
was burning with impatience, yet she accom- 
plished this movement with a noble dignity 
which Raben admired with his whole soul. 
She was made to wear a crown and to receive 
homage, he thought. 

“What an ambassadress you would make !” 
he whispered to her. 

She had heard. He guessed it by a slight 
movement of her arm; but she said nothing, 
and continued to look towards the door. De- 
miane had just entered, extremely pale but 
dignified and self-possessed. The eyes of those 
two beings, who had every reason for mutual 
adoration, met with an absolute indifference, 
which in such a case was the most outrageous 
of defiances. 

“‘ Good evening, M. Markof,” said the Princess 
in her clear voice without moving, “we were 
waiting for you. Well, and Mdlle. Helen?” 

‘“‘Mdlle. Mianof should have been here some 
minutes,” replied Demiane, bowing respectfully. 

Indeed, little Helen had entered quietly with 
some other ladies, and had noiselessly sought 
out Mme. Moutine. The guests looked for the 
young girl, and this movement of curiosity 
brought to her cheeks a slight blush. She rose 
and approached the Princess, irreproachable in 
her modesty, and yet commanding every re- 
spect. She was dressed in pale blue, as pale 
and as soft as the forget-me-nots she wore in 
her hair and carried in her hands. These 
‘modest brookside flowers grouped in her beau- 
tiful hair‘in'thick clusters seemed made for her, 
as she was made to confer honour on them. 

“You did not come together,” said the Prin- 
cess, with that smile which took the sting from 
her most insolent speeches, for one never knew 
whether she was serious or not. “I thought you: 
scarcely left each other.” ; 

““Mdlle. Mianof has made for herself to-day 
an independent place in the world of artists,” 
valiantly replied Demiane, piqued, he did not 
know why, by this remark of Cleopatra’s. 

“So I have been told,” she replied carelessly, 
taking no notice of this challenge. “I compli- 
‘ment you, Mademoiselle, and very much regret 
that I’ was unable to hear you.” © 

Helen bowed without answering, to the great 
scandal of the ladies, who looked at one another. 
This little musician should have replied, putting 


Do I not always do as you 


‘Was it possible to be so ill-bred ? 


ther services at'the disposal of the Princess. |: 


“More music,” said the Prince in a hoarse, 
hesitating voice, not at all usual with him, as, 
although he spoke seldom, he generally spol.e 
with much decision. Valerian went up to him. 
This remark had put an end to the difficulties 
of the situation. 

“You hear, Mademoiselle,” said the Princess 
with the same smile. 

Helen laid her bouquet on the piano, took 
off her gloves, and began to play. A pro- 
found silence had fallen on the great room, 
so profound that the slight breath of wind, 
stirring among the trees in the garden, could 
be distinctly heard. The flame of the tapers 
flickered above their crystal sockets, then calm 
was re-established, and delicate sounds, so 
gentle that they seemed to float in the very air, 
were heard in the salon. After a moment’s 
listening, every one understood that he was. 
about to receive one of those impressions of 
pure art which one experiences on two or three 
occasions, and which make an epoch in a 
life. 

Demiane, standing a little in the background, 
against the door of a neighbouring room, was 
listening to Helen’s playing, and thinking that 
he had never really heard her before. Gradu- 
ally he let himself be carried away, by his 
reverie, he forgot Cleopatra and his late struggle, 
closed his eyes and thought the young girl, 
playing for him alone, was telling him a tale he 
already vaguely knew. 

It was that of a heart chastened, but still 
young and ardent, which, in the obscurity of a 
joyless life of poverty, was ignorant of every- 
thing, except art and the delight it brings. To 
this humble and contented heart, every day was 
good if only it brought no sorrow, and the sighs 
which it sometimes allowed itself to breathe 
were not those of envy or regret, but those of 
a melancholy without bitterness. Suddenly, 
with a few flowers, the sun had entered this 
soul, but an April sun often veiled by clouds, so 
often that sometimes she would have preferred 
to know nothing of it and the troubles which 
had sprung up under its rays. 7 

Then came austere labour which is a consola- 
tion for everything, ill-recompensed, but so rich 
in grave pleasures; and a new struggle, no 
longer with poverty, but with the enemy—the 
enemy to happiness, that which would have 
banished the sunshine from this existence ; 
then that sorrowful heart had found weapons, 
noble weapons, such as can be openly avowed, 
and, mighty and proud as the eagle that hovers 


‘round the summits of the Caucasus, the victori- 


ous soul soared in ether and sang its triumph. 
Yes, triumph, Demiane; but to put in your 


loved hands the palm of this victory, or rather, 


the sprig of myrtle, always green and fragrant, 
which was then embalming the note-book in, 
the side pocket of your coat; sprig of myrtle, 
symbol of little Helen’s whole soul, once dis- 
dained, and now revealing itself as a greater 


artist and a greater soul than your own. 


He opened his eyes again, and a thunder of 


‘applause, for which the Princess with perfect 
taste had given the signal, awakened him from 
‘his dream. With twenty others, he approached 


the piano ; but Helen was too much surrounded 
to perceive him, Distractedly he took up her 
bouquet of forget-me-nots, and buried his burn- 
ing face in it, to inhale their moist’ perfume. 
The rustling of a thick silk made him turn 
round abruptly, and he saw the Princess dis- 
appear in the series of salons which led to her 
boudoir. He darted off at once, and joined 


‘her in an instant. She did ‘not appear to have 


heard the noise of his footsteps; he called her 
softly,— ' ; , 
“Princess !” he said. 

She turned round. 
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“What is it?” she said in her indifferent 
tone. 

They were alone. The people were crowded 
almost to suffocation in the grand salon; some 


ness which she hardly knew how to hide. He 
saw her but vaguely; his eyes, blinded by the 
desire for vengeance, perceived only the flashing 
of the heavy white silk gown. and its crushed 


old generals, inveterate players, were forming | draperies, as the Princess sat in her arm-chair. 


parties of “ preference” in an adjoining salon, 


and the rest of the villa was deserted. 

The Princess glanced down the long row of 
lighted rooms to assure herself that no one 
heard them. 

“Well, what do you want?” she repeated, 
looking full at Demiane this time. 

“You cannot receive me when I ask you?” 
he said, with growing anger; “you no longer 
love me.” 

“I could have received you this morning,” 
replied the Princess, undismayed. “It is you 
who refused. ‘The same remark applies to 
you.” 

“You no longer love me,” repeated Demiane, 
too much irritated to allow himself to be turned 
from what was engrossing his own mind ; “‘ you 
are tired of me!” 

“That is one of the things which one does 
not mention in society,” replied Cleopatra, with 
a provoking accent of disdain. 

“ But in society, one may think them, is it not 
so? providing that one is silent. With you— 
forms are everything.” 

“ Ah! my dear M. Markof, I beg you, do not 
make a scene, nothing is more fatiguing or 
useless.” 

“Then,” said Demiane, extending his arms 
to take her hand, “you no longer love me ?” 

‘**And who told you that I ever loved you ?” 
replied Cleopatra, retreating a little, but looking 
him well in the face. 

Demiane drew back in his turn; this stroke 
was so unforeseen that -he felt defenceless. 
A sort of horror penetrated his soul, he would 
hardly believe her own testimony. 

“You have not loved me?” he replied slowly. 
“ But if you did not love me ”— 

Cleopatra shrugged her shoulders, and would 
have resumed her walk, but Demiane barred the 
passage. 

“If you have not loved me,” he said roughly, 
“why have you received me there?” He 
pointed to the door of her boudoir, which was 
near them. She shrugged her shoulders again, 
and instead of continuing her way, turned round 
and leisurely walked towards the salon. 

“If you have not loved me, why am I here? 
Why ”- 

“Why?” replied Cleopatra, measuring him 
with a superb contempt, “to play the violin of 
course, my dear M. Markof.” 

Struck to the heart, Demiane remained 
motionless, stunned, listening mechanically to 
the noise of the long silk train, which was 
disappearing slowly with its regular movement. 
When the Princess had reached the grand 
salon, and he had seen her disappear among 
the guests, he recovered himself, and hastily 
followed her steps. 

’ She was already seated in an arm-chair, and 
chatting with her usual grace. In the doorway 
of the card-room he met Raben, who laid his 
hand on his arm. 

“No slander!” said the diplomatist, quietly 
but firmly, for he had guessed the preceding 
scene by the glimpses he had been able to 





“ Another ice!” shouted the Prince, who had 
profited by the disappearance of his wife to stop 
the tray before him and caused himself to be 
plentifully served by a servant who was ignorant 
of the doctor’s orders. Cleopatra’ rose quickly, 
spoke to her husband some words of reproach, 
of consolation and tenderness, and after having 
calmed him, she returned to her guests. The 
interest of the evening, at first so lively, seemed 
to be flagging. Encountering Demiane’s eyes 
always fixed upon her with a mixture of stupe- 
faction and indignation; an idea worthy of her 
struck her. 

“In your turn, M. Markof,” she said, “ will 
you kindly give us a little music ?” 

Her voice vibrating as a clarion had made 
the Prince start ; he remained motionless, look- 
ing at her, his mouth half open. 

All eyes were turned towards the young 
violinist. 

“Your Highness will excuse me,” replied 
Demiane, in a voice equally clear and aggres- 
sive. “I am fatigued by this morning’s con- 
cert.” 

“You refuse me?” said Cleopatra with a 
slight backward movement. He bowed respect- 
fully. His self-possession had returned to him, 
and he felt master of himself, for he was 
avenged. 

“It is not a refusal, Princess, it is a request.” 

‘‘] did not know you were so easy to be dis- 
couraged,” replied the Princess mischievously ; 
“it is since the great success of Mdlle. Helen 
that you refuse to let us hear you.” 

The whole assembly were on the gui vive. 
Demiane’s eyes flashed lightning; then sud- 
denly his face lit up with joy; he seized the 
hand of Helen, who, struck to the heart, was 
looking at him with anguish. 

“T could not be jealous of Mdlle. Helen’s 
talent,” he said, “for she will shortly be my 
wife.” 

“Bravo!” said Raben, advancing to shake 
hands with him. His example was followed by 
many good persons who had not the faintest 
suspicion of the heroism of which their leader 
had just shown a proof. 

Cleopatra had imperceptibly recoiled, and 
leant her hand on the back of her husband’s 
chair. For the first time in her life she was 
vanquished, and the shock had moved her. 

‘‘ He—he will marry her?” stammered the 
Prince, pulling at her gown. 

“Yes, my dear, yes, he will marry her,” 
replied Cleopatra, with mechanical solicitude. 

“ Give him—give him—my congratulations” — 
continued the old man peremptorily. 

Slowly Cleopatra approached the group 
which surrounded the ydung people, and which 
made way for her. 

“T congratulate you,” she said in her sonorous 
voice, “and the Prince begs me to convey his 
congratulations also. But it is easy to see you 
are an artist, M. Markof, for you love these 
coups de thédtre. Nothing had led us to expect 
this happy event.” 

The clear and disdainful laughter of the 


obtain from a distance. ‘Slander would ruin | Princess sounded through the apartment, but 


you!” 
_“T am afraid of nothing!" said Demiane 
haughtily. 
“Bah! it is much better to live in peace, 
happy and honoured.” , 
Demiane dropped his head ; the word “live” 
made him shudder. He followed Raben into 
the salon, and found himself near Helen, who 
had just been looking for him with an uneasi- 





without finding an echo. 

“It is not so extraordinary,” said Raben, 
anticipating thus a perhaps more lively reply 
from Demiane, “such a charming couple "— 

“Oh, you Count, you are romantic!” said 
Cleopatra, with unspeakable disdain. 

At this moment Valerian Moutine approached 
the Princess, while his wife drew Helen aside. 

“Dismiss your guests, madame,” whispered 








tn tterjal, 
the doctor, “the Prince is not well; I fear that” 
he has an attack.” 

Cleopatra hastened towards her husband. 
For him alone she could forsake her apparent 
calm. 

Let the world crumble, it was of no con- 
sequence, provided that her fetish was spared | 

The Prince, all the time motionless, stupefied, 
was looking at her, and his eyes, void of expres. 
sion, seemed becoming dim, 

She laid her hand, trembling this time, on 
her husband’s cold one, and addressed a mute 
and despairing question to the doctor. 

He answered by a sign; immediately the 
servants wheeled the arm-chair and the patient 
into the inner apartments without anything 
having been observed. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” said the Princess, 
when the object of her solicitude was sheltered 
from curious eyes, “the Prince finds himself 
slightly indisposed, and you will excuse me if | 
do not remain any longer with you.” 

An uproar of questions interrupted her. 


“Oh, it is nothing of any consequence,” - 


replied she, smiling; “a mere trifle, but my 
duty ”"— 

A thousand protestations, a thousand eulogies, 
cut off the rest of the sentence, and five minutes 
afterwards the gates closed upon the last of the 
guests. 

Cleopatra, without troubling to change her 
dress, rejoined the doctor and his patient. 
Already the most energetic means had been 
taken, but without success. At the early day- 
break, in her white silk gown, soiled by the ice 
which she had held to the head of the dying 
man all night, Princess Radine kneeled down 
mechanically by the side of,her husband's bed; 
but it was simply a form of conventional piety. 
She did not think of praying, in the great and 
irremediable grief which filled her souls: her 
fetish was dead. 


(To be continued.) 
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Slowly the little waves creep on, 
kippling towards our island home, 
Across the heaving main ; 
Each secks the land, and when 'tis won, 
Kisses it once, and dies in foam, 
Never to come again. 


O brightly, gaily, now they come, 
Singing a free and merry tune, 
Towards the sunny shore ; 
Eagerly each comes dancing home, 
And reaching it, ah me, how soon! 
Breaks, and ts seen no more. 


In sterner passion then, the waves 
Come rushing onward, one by one, 
With wild and angry roar! 
Each one of stormy purpose raves ; 
Breaks on the shore with hollow moan, 
Lost, lost for evermore! 
M. S. W. 





Two servant girls met, and of course discussed their 
mistresses; One said that although the people where 
she lived certainly seemed to have money in plenty, 
they could not be really well off, or they would never 
allow their two daughters to play so much on the 
same piano together, instead of getting them on 
each, 

eee 

EvEN Napoleon met with a —_ bo day. 
was carrying on a conversation with his 
whilst Liszt was playing. Liszt stopped. Napoleon 
besought him to continue. Liszt replied, «Hf your 
Majesty speaks, everybody must be silent. 
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Statue de Vicron Masst, par M. E. Mercier, érigée & Lorient. 


HE statute to Massé, of which we have 
already spoken, was unveiled in the 
beginning of September. The town of 
Lorient was gaily draped with tricolours, 

the people held high holiday, and a deputation 
of eminent musicians and literary men came 
from Paris to be present at the ceremony. 

The Ministry of the Fine Arts and the 
Academy were represented by M. Léo Delibes, 
whose graceful cration we reproduce. It should 
be understood that the reference to the antique 
bas-relief, the nightingale, the ripening corn, the 
lotus, and the wave apply to the sculptures 
on the pedestal, which allegorically represent 
Massé’s finest works. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have come here to fulfil a double 
mission. 

Ihave in the first place to speak on behalf of the 
Minister of Education and the Fine Arts, who has 
been pleased to depute me to convey to you the 
capression of his sincere regret that he is unable to be 
Present in person at this ceremony. I also represent 
the Academy of the Fine Arts in coming to pay this 
fnal homage to the memory of Victor Massé. 

I owe this honourable position, which many of my 
colleagues would have been more worthy to fill, partly 
tothe fact that I had the honour to be the successor 
of Mass¢ at the Institute, but chiefly to the fact that I 
had the happiness to be his friend. To speak of 
hay I need only listen to the promptings of my 


Destiny has many a strange surprise in store for us. 
Who would have thought, when as a child I entered 
$ elementary class at the Conservatoire some 
forty years ago, that I should ever be chosen for the 
Pleasant and grateful duty of paying public homage to 
ty old master in the moment when fof him posterity 
begins 2 During all these years, I learned to know 
um to love him, to share the joys and sorrows of his 
4s an artist, and to-day I can scarcely restrain my 
notion at the thought that I am present in Victor 
$Native city, taking part in this celebration of 
¢ of my dear friend. 
Others will describe more ably than I can the 
of Massé’s varied and brilliant career ; I will 
metely recall its main outlines. 








At twenty, young Massé gained the Grand 
Prix, and immediately after his return from 
Rome, where the life in the Villa Medici had 
stimulated and strengthened his imagination, 
the young composer made his début, at the 
Opéra-Comique with a masterpiece, “‘La 
Chanteuse Voilée.” In. less than two years, 
he produced in succession ‘‘Galatea,” in which 
a reverence for antiquity is so happily blended 
with the fire of youth, and ‘ Jeannette’s 
Wedding,” that little chef-d’auvre of wit, 
taste, and true feeling which still lives in the 
répertoire of the Opéra-Comique as it is still 
graven in our hearts and in our memories, 
To indicate the different phases in Massé’s 
fertility of composition, I may simply refer to 
‘‘ The Seasons,” that lovely work, palpitating 
with the very breath of nature; ‘‘ Queen 
Topaze,” ‘‘Fior d’Aliza,” and that never- 
fading poem of chaste but ardent love, ‘ Paul 
and Virginia.” Not being able to give a 
complete list of Massé’s compositions, I must 
hurry on to his own favourite work, ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra,” which was a triumph of his will over 
the attacks of the malady to which he finally 
succumbed, a work which is everywhere im- 
pressed with the power of his personality. 
Besides his theatrical works, I ought also to 
mention a large number of short pieces, among 
which stand out the ‘‘ Songs of Other Days” 
and the “ Breton Songs,” faithful echoes of 
the memories of his childhood and the poetic 
charm of his native heath, 

What variety of invention! what richness 
of melody ! surely if any composer is entitled 
to the name of Melodist, it is Victor Massé, 
What reckless profusion in scattering about 
those characteristic motives which captivate 
the popular ear, while at the same time they 
charm the musician! Melody was with Massé 
a natural gift, an attribute of genius. 

I discern symbols. of the varied phases of Massé’s 
genius when I cast my eyes upon this inspired marble, 
in which another great French artist has faithfully 
reproduced the features and even the bearing of the 
maéstro. 

Seated upon this knoll, he seems to be listening to 
‘distant sounds. It is the chorus of ‘‘Galatea” that 
breathes upon him from this antique bas-relief ; it is 
the nightingale of ‘‘Jeannette’s Wedding” that 
trills her lay; the ripening corn tells him of the 
‘¢ Seasons ;”” the lotus speaks to him of ‘‘ Cleopatra ;” 
the soul of “ Virginia ” is borne upon yon wave which 
falls and dies at his feet. 

The domain of Art is enriched by every conquest of 
thought. But while we are bound to treat with 
respect every manifestation of Art, from whatever 
quarter it may come, how much more in our heart of 
hearts must we delight in the triumphs of our own 
flesh and blood, triumphs which shed a fresh lustre on 
the artistic glory of our country! This is why we 
claim Victor Massé; he is our own, our very own, 
and we are proud to give him a high place among the 
composers of France. The town of Lorient, which I 
thank at once in the name of the Government and of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, does herself the highest 
honour in erecting this statute ; at the same time, she 
does honour to her illustrious son and to French Art, 
that Art which triumphs even in our time of trial, and 
shines in purest radiance upon our beloved land ! 
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HERE are generally some few fine days at 
the end of autumn in Berlin. The sun 
breaks cheerily out from the clouds, and 
soon disperses the mist in the tepid air which 

hangs about the streets. Then you see a long, many- 
coloured line of dandies, civilians with their wives 
and dear little ones in Sunday costume, clergymen, 
Jewesses, councillors, professors, dressmakers, dancers, 
officers, etc., all going down the avenues of linden 


trees in the direction of the. Zoological Gardens. 
Soon all the seats at Klaus and Weber's are occupied, 
the carrot-coffee is steaming, the dandies light their 
cigars, people speak or dispute about the war-question, 
about the shoes Madame Bethmann had lately worn, 
whether they were grey or green, about the depres- 
sion of trade and the bad coinage, etc., till all has 
melted into an air out of Farchon, with which a harp 
out of tune, a pair of violins not tuned together, a 
lung-searching flute, and a spasmatic bassoon torture 
themselves and the listeners. Close to the railings 
which separated Weber’s grounds from the Heer- 
strasze stood several little round tables and garden- 
chairs. Here you could enjoy the fresh air, watch 
the comers and goers at a distance from the caco- 
phonic din of that wretched orchestra. I sat down 
there, giving myself up to the light play of my fancy, 
which brings to me kindly forms with whom I talk of 
Knowledge, of Art, of all that men should value most. 
The crowd of foot-passengers sweeps past me ever 
more and more confusedly, but nothing disturbs me, 
nothing can drive away my fantastic company. Only 





the execrable trio of an abominable waltz tears me 
from my dream-world. The shrill high notes of the 
violins and flute, and the low growl of the bassoon 
was all I heard ; they ascend and descend together in 
octaves that rend the ear, and I could not help crying 
out, as one does to alleviate great pain, ‘* What horrid 
music! what dreadful octaves !” 

Close to me I heard.a murmur, ‘‘ My cursed fate ! 
another octave-hunter!” I looked up and saw that, 
unobserved by me, a man had sat down at the same 
table, and had fixed his glittering eyes on me, so that 
I could not turn away mine from his. 

I never saw a head or form which so quickly made 
an impression on me, A slightly aquiline nose, joined 
to a broad, open brow, with strange projections over 
the bushy, half-grey eyebrows, beneath which the 
eyes gleamed forth with a half-wild youthful fire. He 
might be over fifty. His weakly-moulded chin stood 
in great contrast with the firm mouth, and a scornful 
smilé, made more prominent by the curious play of 
muscles in the sunken cheeks, seemed to protest 
against the deep melancholy earnestness which sat on 
his brow. Some sparse grey locks lay behind his large, 
projecting ears. A very loose, modern overcoat 
clothed the great, thin form. When my eyes met 
his, he looked down and continued ,the business in 
which my outcry had interrupted him. He was pour- 
ing, with visible pleasure, snuff from various little 
twists of paper into a large snuff-box which was open 
in front of him, and was moistening it with red‘ wine 
from a pint bottle. The music had ceased. I felt 
compelled to address him, 

‘It is a good thing the music is silent,” I said ; 


| **I could not have endured it much longer,” 


The old man cast a fleeting glance at me, and 
poured out the last of his twists of paper. 

‘*It would be better if they did not play at all,” 
I continued. ‘‘ Are you of my opinion?” 

“*T am of no opinion,” said he, ‘‘ Are you a 
musician and connoisseur by profession ?” 

** You are mistaken; I am neither. I once learnt 
how to play the piano, and the elements of thorough 
bass, as a thing that is part of a good education; and 
I was told, among other things, that nothing had % 
worse effect than that the bass should accompany the 
treble in octaves. I accepted that on authority then, 
and have always found it true since.” 

* Really?” he said ; then rose and walked towards 
the musicians slowly afd thoughtfully, his eyes turned 


| upward ; and striking again and again his brow with 


his hand, like one who is trying to call back some 
recollection. I watched him speak to the musicians, 
whom he treated with authoritative dignity. He 
came back, and had scarcely seated himself when 
they began to play the overture to “Iphigenia in 








Aulis.” With half-closed eyes, leaning with crossed 


| arms on the table, he listened to the andante. Gently 


moving his left foot, he marked the cues for the parts, 
then raised his head, looked quickly round. His left 
hand rested on the table, as if he were touching a. 
chord on the piano; his right hand he stretched out. 
It was just like a Kapellmeister, who is marking for 
his orchestra the commencement of another move- 
ment—the right hand falls and the allegro begins. 
A hot flush passed over his pale cheeks, his eyebrows 
met on the wrinkled forehead, an inward fire kindled 
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his wild looks, the smile died away that still lingered 
found his half-closed mouth. Then he leant back, 
his eyebrows rose, the play of the muscles again re- 
turned to his cheeks, his eyes sparkled, a deep, 
inward pain died away in a pleasure which penetrated 
him through and through. He _ breathed deeply, 
drops stood on his brow, he marked the commence- 
ment of the tutti and other leading passages ; his 
right hand never left the table, with his left he took 
out his handkerchief and dried his face. In this way 
he animated with flesh and colour the skeleton of 
the overture which those violins gave. I heard the 
gentle, melting lament with which the flute begins 
when the storm of the violins and basses has died 
away and the thunder of the drums is silent. I heard 
the light, touching tones of the violoncello, of the 
bassoon, which fill the heart with unspeakable melan- 
choly. The tutti returns again, like a great strong 
giant the unison marches on, the low lament dies 
away in its sorrowful thirds. 

The overture was ended, the man let his arms sink, 
and sat there with closed eyes like one who had lost 
his strength through some excessive emotion. His 
bottle was empty. I filled his glass with Burgundy, 
which I had ordered meanwhile. 
and scemed to wake out of adream. I compelled 
him to drink ; he did so without any ceremony, and 
while he drained the full glass at one draught, he 
cried, ‘‘I am satisfied with the performance! The 
orchestra stuck to it manfully !” 

“And yet,” I broke in, ‘‘and yet it was but a 
feeble shadow of a chef d’euvre full of living colour.” 

‘Am [ right in my supposition? You are not an 
inhabitant of Berlin?” 

‘* Quite right. I only stay here for a change.” 

“ The Burgundy is good ; but it is growing cold.” 

“Let us go into the room and empty the bottle 
there.” 

‘*A gool proposition, I do not know you, and 
therefore you do not know me, We will not ask each 
other our names; names are tiresome at times, I 
drink Burgundy, it costs me nothing, we are pleased 
with one another, and all is well.” 

He said all this with hearty good-nature. We 
entered the room; when he sat down he opened his 
overcoat, and I noticed with surprise that he wore an 
embroidered waistcoat with long lappets, black silk 
knee-breeches, and a small silver dagger. He then 
carefully buttoned his coat. 

‘*Why did you ask me if I lived in Berlin?” 
said I, 


** Because I should have been compelled to leave 


you if you had said so,” 

** That sounds curious,” 

**Not in the least, as soon as I tell you that I— 
well, that I am a composer,” 

**T cannot guess your meaning yet.” ; 

“Then pardon my inquiry, for I see you know 
nothing of Berlin and those who live in it.” 

He rose and walked quickly backward and forward ; 
then he stepped to the window and sang in a scarcely 
audible tone the chorus of the priestesses in the 
‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,” while at times he tapped the 
window-panes at the commencement of the tutti. I 


noticed with surprise that he made certain changes in | 


the melodies which struck me by their power and 
novelty. [lethimgoon. At length he had ended, and 
returned to his seat. Struck with the man’s strange 
behaviour, and with the fantastic expression of a rare 
‘musical talent, I kept silence. After a while he 
began, — 

** Have you ever composed ?” 


| is led to bea composer? It is a broad high-road, all 
| run hither and thither, crying and shouting with. joy : 
| ‘We are initiated! We have reached the goal!’ 
| Through the ivory gate one enters the realm of 
: dreams : few ever see the door, still fewer enter! It 


seems very strange. Wild forms hover here and 
there, but they have character—some more than 
others. They do not let themselves be seen on the 
high-road, they are only to be found behind the ivory 
door. It is difficult to leave this realm—monsters bar 
the way. All is in motion, all eddies round and 
round, many dream away their dreams in the realm 
of dreams, they pass away into a dream, they cast a 
shadow no longer, otherwise by the shadow they 
would notice the beam of light that passes through 
this realm, But only a few, awakened out of dreams, 
arise and traverse the realm of dreams,—they attain 
Truth, that is the crisis; the relationship with the 
eternal, the inexpressible! Look at the sun, it is the 
Third, from which the chords pour forth like stars, 
and weave you round with threads of fire. There 
you lie in the fire in chrysalis shape, till your Psyche, 





He sighed deeply, | 





‘Ves; I have made attempts, only I found that 
what I had written down in supposed moments of | 
inspiration seemed flat and stale afterwards, So I | 
gave over,” 


“You were wrong, for the very fact that you have | you.” 


tried is no small proof of your talent. One learns | 
music as a boy, because papa and mamma will have | 
it so, we hammer or fiddle away, but imperceptibly | 
our feeling for melody becomes more sensitive. Per- 
haps it was only the half-forgotten theme of some 
little song, sung in a different way, which was the 
first thought of one's own ; and this embryo, diligently 
nourished by foreign influences, grew till it became a 
giant which devoured all around it, and grew into 
one’s very marrow and blood. Ah, how is it 
possible to point out the thousand ways in which one | 





' practised, I should suppose a man of your artistic 


your butterfly, soars aloft to the sun.” 

At the last words he sprang up, with hand and 
eyes raised aloft. Then he sank down again and 
| quickly drained the glass I poured out for him. 
There was a pause which I did not dare to break 
| from fear of disturbing this strange man in his 
| thoughts. At length he continued more calmly :— 
| ‘*When I was in the realm of dreams, a thousand 
| pains and troubles tortured me. It was night, and 

the grinning masks of the monsters, who rushed upon 

me and hurled me now into the depths of the sea, 
| now into the heights of the air, terrified me. Beams 
of light pierced through the night, and these rays 
were tones which sang round me in lovely clearness. 
I awakened from my pain and saw a great clear eye, 
| that locked on an organ, and as he looked tones 
streamed forth and shimmered and embraced each 
other in glorious harmonies, such as I could have 
never imagined. Melodies poured hither and thither, 
and I swam in this stream and was on the point of 
sinking, when the eye turned to me and held me 
above the raging waves... . It was night again, 
two giant forms drew nigh me in glowing armour : 
Groundtone and Fifth ! they seized me, but the eye 
smiled : ‘I know what fills thy breast with longing. 
The gentle, timid youth, Third, shall pass between 
the giants. Thou shalt hear his sweet voice, shalt see 
| me again, and my melodies shall be thine.’ ” 
He paused. 
‘* And you saw the eye again?” 
‘Ves, I saw it again. For years I sighed in the 
| realm of dreams; yes, yes! I sat in a glorious 

valley, and listened how the flowers sang to each 

other. Only a sunflower kept silence and sank her 
| head in sorrow to the ground. Invisible bonds drew 
| me to her, she raised her head, her chalice opened, 
_ and out of it beamed that eye. Then the tones passed 
| like rays of light from my head to the flowers, who 
drank them in eagerly. Greater and greater grew 
the leaves of the sunflower—tongues of flame darted 
| out of them, they surrounded me,-—the eye was gone, 
| and I was in the chalice.” 

As he ended, he rose and hastened out of the room 
with quick, youthful strides. I waited for his return 
in vain. I determined to walk towards the town. 

I had already reached the Brandenburg tower, 
| when in the twilight I’ Saw a long figure marching, 
| and I recogniséd my strange acquintance. I addressed 
| him, — eee 
| **Why did you leave me so abruptly?” 

‘st was too hot, and the Euphonium began to play.” 
‘*1 do not understand you.” * - 

‘* All the better.” we 

‘* All the worse, for I should like to understand 











**Don’t you hear anything?” 

**No.” 

‘It is gone; let us go. I don’t like company. 
But—you do not compose, you don’t live in Berlin,” 

‘*T cannot make out what grudge you have against 
Berlin? Here, where Art is honoured and is greatly 


genius would feel at home!” 


- You are mistaken! To my sorrow, I am con- | 


demned to wander here in a desert, like a departed: 








spirit.” 


———. sili ee) ate 


“In a desert, here, in Berlin?” 

‘Yes, all around me desolate, for no kindred spirit 
comes to greet me. I am alone.” 

‘* But the artists? the composers ?” 

‘* Away with them. They scribble and scrabble— 
refine away everything, turn all upside down, if only 
they can light upon the miserablest of thoughts; for 
talking of art, and art-feeling, and heaven knows 
what, they can never manage to create at all, and feel 
as if they were compelled to bring two or three 
thoughts to light ; their dreadful coldness shows their 
long distance from the sun—it is Laplandish work,” 

‘*Your judgment seems harsh, At least the 
magnificent representations at -the theatre must 
satisfy you.” 

‘“*T had won myself over to enter the theatre once 
more, to hear my young friend’s opera. How entrance. 
ing it is! The whole world lies in that opera ! 
Through the parti-coloured crowd of gaily-dressed 
men the spirits of Orcus move, everything has voice 
and all-powerful harmony,—I mean ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
But I could not endure:the overture, which was jigged 
away prestissimo, without feeling or understanding, 
And yet I had prepared myself for it with fasting and 
prayer, because I knew that the Euphonium was far 
too agitated and speaks unclearly.”” 

‘¢ Although I must confess that Mozart’s great 
works are neglected here forthe most part in a way I 
cannot understand, yet Gluck’s works enjoy, I am 
sure, a worthy representation.” 

**Do you think so? I wanted once to hear 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris.’ As I entered the theatre, I 
heard them playing the overture to ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis.’ H’m, I muttered; a mistake. It is shis 
‘Iphigenia’ they are giving. I was surprised when 
the andante began with which the ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris’ commences, and the storm follows. There 
was twenty years’ interval between the two. The 
whole effect, the whole well-calculated exposition of 
the tragedy was lost. A calm sea, a storm, the 
Greeks thrown up on the shore,—there is the opera. 
What? Does the composer write his overture any- 
how, so that you can play it like a piece for the’ 
trumpet when and how you like ?” , 

‘“*T acknowledge the mistake. Yet they do all 
they can to promote Gluck’s works.” 

** Ah, yes!” he said sharply, and his smile grew 
more bitter and bitter. Suddenly he rose, and 
nothing could stay him. In a moment he had dis- 
appeared like a phantom, and I sought him for several 
days in the Zoological Gardens in vain. 

Some months had gone by, when one cold, rainy 
evening I had lingered till late in an outlying part of 
the town, and was hastening to my residence in the 
Friedrichstrasze. I had to pass by the theatre; the 
rush of the music, the trumpets and the drums, 
reminded me that they were playing Gluck’s 
‘* Armida,” and I was on the point of going in, when 
a curious monologue, close to the window, where you 
can hear almost every note of the orchestra, excited 
my attention. 

‘* Now the king is coming, they are playing the 
march, now ! now beat the drums! That’s it, that’s 
it! Yes, they must do it eleven times, other: 
wise the ‘march does not march enough. Ha, ha,— 
maestoso—to it, my lads! -Right, twelfth time, and 
always returning to the dominant. O ye eterna! 
powers, will it never end! Now he bows, Armida 
thanks him most humbly. Once more! Two 
soldiers are wanting still! Now they are at the 
Recitative. What evil spirit has bound me here?” 

‘‘The spell is broken,” I cried. ‘‘ Come! ws 

I seized hold of my strange-acquaintance of the 
garden, for the speaker was no other, by the arm and 
dragged him with me. He seemed surprised and 

followed me in silence. We had got as fer as the 
Friedrichstrasze, when he suddenly halted. 
“I know you,” said he. ‘You were in the 
garden, we spoke much, I drank wine, grew 
the Euphonium rang for two whole days aftet, 1 
endured much—it is over!” ‘ 
‘I am delighted that chance has led you to # 
‘again, Let us become better acquainted. T live not 
‘far from here, would you ”-— 

‘* I cannot and dare not visit anybody.” 

**No, you are not going to escape me, 
with you.” ; 


I will g° 
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with me. But you were going into the theatre ?”” 

«| wanted to hear ‘ Armida,’ but now ”"— 

«You shall hear ‘Armida*! Come along.” 

We walked down the Friedrichstrasze together in 
silence. He turned quickly into a side street, and I 
could scarcely follow him, so quickly he went, until 
at length he stopped before a mean-looking house. 
He knocked for some time at the door ‘before they 
opened it. Groping our way in the darkness, we 
reached the stairs and a room on the next floor, the 
door of which my conductor carefully closed. I 
heard another door opened ; soon he came in with a 


lighted lamp, and the look of the curiously furnished ; 


room surprised me not a little: Old-fashioned, richly 
omamented chairs, a clock with gilded case, and a 
broad clumsy mirror, gave the’ whole the gloomy 
appearance of antiquated magnificence. In the 
middle stood a little piano, on it a large ink-stand of, 
porcelain, and close by some quires of music-paper. 
Aquick glance at this material for composing con- 
yinced me, however, that for a long time past no- 
thing had been written ; for the paper had gone quite 
yellow, and thick cobwebs hung round the ink-stand. 
My friend went to a cabinet in the corner of the room, 
which I had not observed, and pulling away the 
curtain, disclosed a row of well-bound books with 
gilt letterings : ‘‘ Orpheo,” ‘ Armida,” ‘‘ Alceste,” 
“Iphigenia,” etc. ; in short, a complete collection of 
Gluck’s works, 

“ You possess all Gluck’s works,” I said. 

He did not answer, but his mouth writhed in a 
convulsive smile, and the play of muscles in his 
sunken cheeks distorted his face into a dreadful 
mask. Fixing his gloomy look upon me, he took 
one of the books, it was ‘‘ Armida,” and walked with 
dignity to the piano, I opened it quickly and un- 
folded the music-stand, he seemed to be glad to see 
it, He opened the book, and—who can picture my 
astonishment !—J saw blank music-pages without a 
single note on them ! 

He began, ‘‘I will now play you the overture. 
Tum the pages over at the right time,” I promised. 
He played magnificently, with perfect harmonies, 
the majestic ‘‘ Tempo di Marcia,” with which the 
overture begins, almost exactly as in the score : but 
the allegro only followed the main lines of Gluck, 
He introduced so many beautiful new turns that 
my astonishment grew greater and greater. His 
modulations were especially striking without being 
harsh, and hé knew how to join so many melodious 
variations to the simple leading motives that they 
seemed to return in the fresh form of renewed youth, 
His face glowed, his eyebrows contracted, and a long 
restrained wrath threatened to break forth stormily, 
his eyes swam in tears of deep melancholy. At times 
with both hands engaged in artistic variations, he sang 
the theme in a pleasant tenor voice ; he also could 
imitate with his voice the hollow sound of the drums, 
I tumed over the leaves carefully, following his eyes. 
The overture was ended, and he fell back in his chair 
with closed eyes quite overpowered. Soon he col- 
kected himself, and turning hastily over some of the 
blank pages, he said in a broken voice,— 

“I wrote all this, sir, when I returned from the 
land of dreams, But I betrayed the holy to the un- 
holy, and an ice-cold hand touched my glowing heart. 
It did not break, and I was condemned to wander 
‘uidst. the unholy, like a departed spirit—formless, 
0 that no one should know me, till the sunflower 
. tain raises upwards to the Eternal.—Ha, now, let 
Wsing  Armida’s ’ scene.” 

He then sang the last scene of the “* Armida ” with 
1 expression that thrilled me through ‘and through. 

also was noticeably different from the original, 
tut the altered music was Gluck’s scene transfigured. 

All that can express hate, love, despairyand madness, 
m the strongest traits, he set forth in powerful tones. 

Voice seemed that of a youth’s, for it ever swelled 

in penetrating strength. All my nerves tingled 
» “e beside myself, When he had finished, I fell 
4) yueus and cried with stifled voice; ‘‘ What is 
1? Who are you?” 

“Pie and measured me with keen glance, but as 
“ Going on to question him, he had: fled through 
toot with the light, and had left me in darkness. 
esta of an hour had almost passed; I doubted 
I should see him, again, and. endeavoured, 











| For this fact we have to thank the Editor, whose 





judging from the position of the piano, to open the 
door, when he suddenly appeared before mein an em- 
broidered festival costume, with rich waistcoat, his 
dagger at his side, the light in his hand. 

I stared in astonishment ; majestically he drew 
near me, caught me gently by the hand, and said with 
a strange smile, ‘‘I am the Chevalier Gluck.”— 
Translated from the German of Hoffman by GARNET 
SMITH, B,A. 
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‘©A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS.” 


EDITED BY SIR GEORGE GROVE, 
Vou. IV. 


IR GEORGE GROVE has at last brought 
his magnum opus triumphantly to a conclu- 
sion. It is true that the index to the whole 
and an appendix are yet to come; still the task 

may be said to be practically completed. In view of 
the perfection with which the whole work has been 
carried out, it would be ingratitude indeed to complain 
of the length of time which ‘has elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of the first part. It is not too much to pre- 
dict that this work will at once take rank as the most 
valuable contribution to musical literature which has 
appeared in our own or any othertime. Though so en- 
tirely encyclopzedicin form, this book is undoubtedly far 
lighter reading than nine-tenths of our modern novels. 








contributions are invariably interesting, and whose 
mantle seems to have fallen, in a greater or less 
degree, upon most of his coadjutors, 

But it is not our purpose here to review this magni- 
ficent work in its entirety. We are only concerned 
with the four concluding parts, to which we feel we 
are meting out the highest possible praise when we 
say that they are quite equal in interest and value to 
those which preceded them. In reviewing a work 
such as this, it is almost impossible to approach our 
task in a critical spirit ; we must, however, call at- 
tention to one weak point which is noticeable in the 
parts under our notice, as well as in the rest of the 
book. We mean the lack of a due sense of propor- 
tion. We are perfectly well aware that this error is, 
to a certain extent, unavoidable in a work where the 
articles emanate from so many different minds, since 
one writer may have a tendency towards diffuseness and 
another towards condensation. Still this fact can 
hardly be accepted as an excuse in every case, Let 
us take, for example, the scanty and unappreciative 
notice on Mr. Goring Thomas, one of the leading 
composers of the modern English school, and compare 
it. with that on Mrs. Georgina Weldon, a lady who 
we should have thought was scarcely entitled to a 
place in a work of so high a stamp. It will hardly 
be believed that while Mr. Thomas is disposed of in 
thirty-three lines, three-and-forty are taken up by an 
account of Mrs. Weldon’s ‘‘ chequered career,” 

Another and more comical example of this lack of 
proportion may be found in the notice on Rauzzini’s 
dog Turk, which takes up‘at least as much space as 
that on Mr. Oluf Svendsen or Miss Anna Williams. 
It is true that Turk has to thank Haydn for the im- | 
mortality thus thrust upon him, since the great com- 
poser was so much struck by the epitaph on the 
faithful animal’s tomb, that he. set a part of it, 
namely the words, ‘‘Turk was a faithful dog, and 
not a man,” as a canon for four voices. This is 
probably the first time that a dog has ever been 
allowed a place'in a musical dictionary, though these 
intelligent animals often prove themselves to be pos- 
sessed of an ear for music by the agony they evince 
when present at the performances of amateur violinists. 

It would be interesting to examine each of the four 
concluding parts in detail, but in the limits of a short 
article it is impossible to do more than give a cursory 
glance at some of those. contributions which seem to 
us of the highest importance. In Part xix., the first 
of the concluding series, the attention is at once 
arrested by a long and exhaustive article on the 


Symphony, from the pen of Mr. Hubert Parry. Mr. 

Parry traces the gradual rise of this form of musical 
composition from its earliest infancy, when the term 
** Symphony ” was merely. used to. denote the 
instrumental introduction to songs and operatic 
airs, up to its development by Haydn and Mozart 
into the symphony proper, as understood: in our 
own times, Mr. Parry then leads us on to Beet- 
hoven, in whose hands the symphony reached the 
highest pitch of perfection, and gives a brief but 
masterly analysis of the nine greatest examples of this 
form. of art. ‘The symphonies of the principal com- 
posers subsequent to Beethoven, beginning with 
Schubert, and practically ending with Brahms, are 
next passed under review. Mr, Parry furthermore 
traces the relations between the symphony and the 
sonata, the.concerto, the fantasia, and many other 
musical forms, including even the early madrigal, 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Temperament,” we have a 
highly technical article by Mr, Lecky, which will only 
be of interest to scientific musicians. 

The short but sympathetic sketch of Madame 
Tietjens, by Mrs, Julian Marshall, will.be appreciated 
by all those in whose hearts the memory of the great 
songstress is still green.’ The following is a poetical, 
and at the same time accurate account of her vocal 
powers : — : . ‘ 

Never was so mighty a soprano voice so sweet and luscious in 
its tone; like a serene, full light, without dazzle or glare, it 
filled the largest arena without appearing to penetrate. It had 
none of a soprano’s shrillness, or of that peculiar clearness called 
silvery.” . . It had a mezzo-soprano quality extending te the 
highest register, perfectly even throughout, and softer than 
velvet. . . She was earnest, animated, forcible, in all she did 
conscientious and hearty, but not electric. 





This part is further enriched by two able articles 
headed ‘* Time ” and “ Time-Beating,” from the pen 
of Mr. Rockstro. 

In Part xx., passing over by necessity two important 
articles on ‘‘ Tone” and the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-Fa,” by Mr, 

Hipkins and Mr. Litchfield respectively, we come to 
an interesting contribution by Mr. Parratt on ‘“Touch,” 
which we recommend to the careful consideration of 
certain pianists of the modern school. The subjoined 
lines are especially worthy of attention :-— 

For an expressive, melody to be hammered out with unsym- 
pathetic fingers of steel is far worse than for a passage to lose 
somewhat of its sparkle through lack of percussion. Beethoven 
is reported to have said that in adagio the fingers should feel 
* as if glued to the keys,” and Thalberg, who himself possessed 
an extraordinarily rich and full tone, writes that a melody 
should be played “‘ without forcibly striking the keys, but at- 
tacking them closely and nervously, and pressing them with 
energy and vigour.” ‘‘ When,” he adds, ‘‘ the melody is of a 
tender and graceful character, the notes should be Aneaded, the 
keys being pressed as though with boneless hand and fingers of 
velvet ; the keys should be felt rather than struck.” 

It is with regret that we are compelled to pass over 
many interesting articles without mention, and come 
at once to the consideration of the history of ‘‘ Varia- 
tions,” by Mr. Hubert Parry, who deals with this 
subject much in the same manner as with the ‘‘ Sym- 
phony,” in the article which we have already noticed. 
Though this form of composition was decidedly popu- 
lar with many of the great composers, it has, t#a 
great extent, gone out of favour in our own times. 
Mr. Parry gives us some description of the treatment 
of ‘* Variations ” by various composers, from the early 
specimens by Byrde and Bull, down to the latest of 
any importance by Brahms, dwelling at some length 
on the brilliant examples of this art left us by Beet- 
hoven, whose work, as he truly-observes, ‘‘ forms an 
era in the history of variation-making.” 

The biography of Verdi, by Signor Mazzacuto, -is 
written,.as is quite appropriate to the subject, in, a 
lively and populat vein. The writer has been at 
more pains to give an account of the chief events 
connected with Verdi's career, than an analysis of his 
compositions, though towards the end of his article 
he constitutes himself, in a. manner, the champion 
of popular Italian music as-typified by Verdi, and 
opposed to scientific German music as typified by 
Wagner. A large part of the article is taken up by 
the narrative in Verdi's own words of the troubles 
connected with the commencement of his career as an 
operatic composer at Milan. The biography is not 
brought down to the date of the recent-production of 
‘€ Otello ;” indeed, the only allusion to the master’s 
latest work is the following :-— 


‘ ‘Artists and amateurs are anxiously waiting for.‘ Otello” to a 
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libretto by Arrigo Boito ; but it would appear that the composer 
is not satisfied with his work since there are as yet no intimations 
of its production, 

Part xxi. contains an admirably-written article on 
the violin in its various forms by Mr. Payne, who gives 
us a genealogical table showing the derivation of the 
word violin, or fiddle, from Fides, a string, and a 
family tree of the instrument itself, tracing its descent 
from the lyre and the monochord down to its present 
form, or rather forms, The letterpress is further 
enriched by numerous illustrations from ancient 
pictures and sculptures, representing the lyre, rebec, 
viol, etc., one of the most curious being Fig. 9, which 
is taken from Jost Amman’s ‘ Biichlein aller Stande,” 
and shows usa “ minstrel of the 16th century per- 
forming on a three-stringed double-bass.” The article 
on the various schools of violin-playing was contri- 
buted by the late Mr. James Davidson. 

This part also contains what must be looked upon 
as one of the most important biographical notices in 
the whole work, namely, that on Wagner. We must 
confess to having been somewhat disappointed in this 
article, from which, perhaps, we expected too much, 
We imagine. that the Editor must have had some 
difficulty in deciding to whom he should entrust the 
task of writing the biography of the man who has 
been more extensively discussed, argued about, and 
quarrelled over than any of his contemporaries. If 
Sir George had, at first, any idea of finding a wiiter 


with a perfectly impartial mind on this question, he | 


must speedily have been compelled to abandon it in 
despair. In commissioning Mr. Dannreuther, a 
staunch Wagnerite, to write this biography, we 
cannot help fancying that the Editor must, at the 
same time, have requested him to exercise self- 
control in the matter, for the article is written in a 
decidedly temperate spirit, and, in consequence, will, 
we imagine, give genuine satisfaction to neither party. 
Mr. Dannreuther is hardly gushing enough in his 
sentiments for the red-hot Wagnerites, omitting, as 
he does, the use of such phrases as that ‘‘ Wagner is 
the most transcendent genius that ever lived’’—that 
‘the is a greater poet than Shakespeare ”—or that he 
is ‘Beethoven flus Goethe,” phrases which are 
common enough among the adherents of the great 
tone-poet in his own country. Mr, Dannreuther, on 
the other hand, shows too clearly that he goes every 
step of the way with his hero not to give offence to 
the anti-Wagnerites. It must be allowed that the 
writer has placed the composer's personal character in 
anything but an impartial light. We are not per- 
mitted so much as a glimpse of the egoism and self- 
conceit which were so deeply rooted in Wagner’s 
nature, neither does the biographer give us a hint of 
the ingratitude which the master was so often accused 
of showing towards his friends and benefactors. The 
circumstances of Wagner’s second marriage are passed 
over thus :— 

Aug. 2sth, 1870, is the date of Wagner’s marriage to Cosima 
von Bilow, née Liszt, his first wife, Minna Wagner, having 
died in 1866, 


There was, it is true, no necessity to rake up the 
scandals of Wagner's life, but it is hardly fair that 
the ordinary reader should be left to infer that he 
was, in all relations of life, what Mr. Dannreuther is 
pleased to call ‘‘a noble and kindly man.”. The 
most valuable portions of this biography are the 
quotations from conversations which the writer held 
with the subject of it. Those of Wagner’s detractors 
who declare that he appreciated no music but his 
own, will do well to read the following extracts :— 


Give me Beethoven's quartettes and sonatas for intimate 
communion, his overtures and symphonies for public perform- 
ance. I look for b geneity of ials, and ise of 
means and ends, Mozart's music and Mozart's orchestra are a 
perfect match: an equally perfect balance exists between 
Palestrina’s choir and Palestrina’s counterpoint; and I find 
a similar correspondence between Chopin's piano and some of 
his Etudes and Preludes. . . . Schumann's peculiar treatment 
of the piano grates upon my ear; there is too much blur; you 
cannot produce his pieces unless it be mit obligatem pedal. 
What a relief to hear a sonata of Beethoven's! In early days I 
thought more would come of Sch His “ Zeitschrift” 
was brilliant, and his pianoforte works showed great origin- 
ality. . .. I think highly, too, of many of his songs, though 
they are not so great as Schubert's. . .. Mendelssohn was a 
landscape painter of the first order, and the ‘‘ Hebriden” 
overture is his masterpiece. Wonderful imagination and deli- 
cate feeling are here represented with consummate skill. . . . 
Schubert has produced model songs, but that is no reason for 
us to accept his pianoforte sonatas or his ensemble pieces as 
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really solid work. . . . Schumann’s enthusiasm for Schubert’s 
trios and the like was a mystery to Mendelssohn. I remember 
Mendelssohn speaking to me of the note of Viennese bonhomie 
(biirgerliche Behaglichkeit) which runs through those things of 
Schubert’s. Curiously enough, Liszt still likes to play Schubert. 
{ cannot account for it; that Divertissement & la Hongroise 
verges on triviality, no matter how it is played. 


It is curious in these latter days, to read the 
opinions of some of Wagner's earlier contemporaries 
upon his music. Spohr, who brought out ‘‘Tann- 
hiuser” in 1853, writes ar-‘‘The opera contains 
much that is new and beautiful, also several ugly 
attacks on one’s ears. ... A good deal that I 
disliked at first I have got accustomed to on repeated 
hearing—only the absence of definite rhythms, and 
the frequent lack of rounded periods continue to 
disturb me.” “Moritz Hauptmann pronounced the 
overture ‘‘quite atrocious (ganz grasslich), incredibly 
awkward, long, and tedious.” Schumann wrote to 
Heinrich Dorn, in 1846 :— 

I wish you could see “ Tannhiuser”; it contains deeper, 
more original, and altogether an hundredfold better things 
than his previous operas—at the same time a good deal that is 
musically trivial. On the whole, Wagner may become of great 
importance and significance on the stage, and I am sure he is 
possessed of the needful courage. 


The article concludes with a complete catalogue of 
Wagner’s musical and literary works. 

It is refreshing to turn from the consideration of 
this biography, which is written in a somewhat per- 
functory manner, to that on Weber, by Dr. Philipp 
Spitta, which takes up a considerable portion of the 
concluding number. It is true that Dr. Spitta has an 
easier subject to deal with, but his article is certainly 
conceived in a more sympathetic spirit. It is not our 
intention to notice this biography in detail, as the 
chief events connected with Weber’s career are, no 
doubt, well known to most of our readers. It may, 
however, be new to many to learn that Weber was, 
in his youth, quite impervious to Beethoven’s music, 
as proved by the following extract :— 

Niageli of Zurich having pointed out a subtle resemblance 
between Weber and Beethoven, . . . Weber wrote to him from 
Mannheim, “ Flattering as this might appear to many, it is not 
agreeable to me. In the first place, I detest everything in the 
shape of imitation; and in the second, my ideas are so opposite 
to Beethoven's that I cannot imagine it possible we should ever 
meet. His fervid, almost incredible inventive powers, are 
accompanied by so much confusion in the arrangement of his 
ideas, that his early works alone interest me ; the later ones are 
to me a bewildering chaos, an obscure straining after novelty, 
lit up, it is true, by divine flashes of genius, which only serve to 
show how great he might be if he would but curb his riotous 
imagination. I, of course, cannot lay claim to the genius of 
Beethoven ; all I hope is . . . that each stroke of mine tells.” 


The subjoined lines show the depth of Weber’s 
veneration for the genius of Mozart :-— 

At André’s he (Weber) saw for the first time an autograph 
of Mozart's. ... He laid it carefully on the table, and on 
bended knees pressed his forehead and lips to it, gazed at it 
with tears in his eyes, and then handed it back with the words, 
‘“* Happy the paper on which his hand has rested !” 


Dr. Spitta gives a graphic account of the triumph- 
ant success of the “ Freischiitz,” the comparative 
failure of ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and the production in 
London of ‘* Oberon,” the dying composer’s swan- 
song, and then concludes his notice by a lengthy and 
detailed analysis gf Weber’s compositions both for the 
stage and the concert-room. 

Want of space forbids us to linger at any greater 
length over these fascinating pages. We will there- 
fore, in conclusion, only express once again our 
admiration for this invaluable work, and our hope 
that Sir George Grove may live to edit many of the 
appendixes for which there will be an ever-recurring 
necessity in order that the Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians may keep pace with the times. 


SAFETY IN THEATRES.* 


Tuis is a singularly lucid investigation of the cir- 
cumstances under which fires in theatres are too often 
attended with such lamentable loss of human life. 

On the whole, M. Guimet’s results are very reassur- 
ing, both as regards the actual number of victims who 
have thus perished, and also as to the possibility of 
preventing such catastrophes in future. 





* “Sécurité dans les Théatres,” par M. Emile Guimet, Lyon: 
Imprimerie de Pitrat ainé, London: Tritbner & Co. 1887. 





Going straight to the point with a resolute analysis, 
M. Guimet finds that the loss of life on such occasions 
is due to three causes—({1) asphyxia ; (2) crush ; and 
only lastly, (3) the fire itself. 

Far the most fatal cause is asphyxia, including 
death by actual suffocation, and also by poisonous gas, 
evolved by the burning materials, M. Guimet’s work 
was written before the terrible disaster at Exeter; 
but, on minute inquiry into similar calamities else. 
where, such as the burning of the Ring Theatre g 
Vienna, that of the Nice Theatre, and the destruction 
of the Opéra-Comique, he points out how the unfor. 
tunate spectators in the lofty third and fourth galleries 
are almost at once overwhelmed by a torrent of deadly 
gas, known to chemists as carbonic oxide, which 
rapidly mounts in a fluid stream from the flaming 
stage to the top galleries of the auditorium. Now 
the cardinal feature in all measures of safety is the 
diverting of this poisonous current so that it may 
harmlessly lose itself into the outside air. Every one 
has noticed, when sitting near the stage of a theatre, 
how a draught continually blows from the stage ¢o the 
auditorium. There must be means found of reversing 
this draught in case of necessity ; and it is the investi- 
gation of this problem that forms the most conspicuous 
feature of M. Guimet’s monograph. 

Almost invariably it is on the stage that the fire 
begins. In order to isolate it from the auditorium, a 
sheet-iron curtain must be provided. And, besides 
this, the walls of the stage should be carried up toa 
much greater height than those of the rest of the 
house ; and, towards the top, wide openings should 
be constructed, which could usually be closed, but in 
times of emergency, being unobstructed, would create 
a violent upcast draught, forcing the flames to rise 
straight up without damage to the rest of the house, 
In fact, the stage-walls would form a sort of chimney, 
The openings might be covered with glass, resting on 
slight supports, through which the ascending flames 
would force a ready passage, or by sheets of iron sus- 
pended by easily fusible wires. 

The next precaution, although more costly, is less 
effective—the use of the electric light, which will 
burn on uninterruptedly in poisonous gases that would 
at once extinguish other lights. 

In the firemen’s department, water-gauges should 
be affixed to the pipes, indicating at all times the 
supply of water available, and the force of the pres- 
sure. Sprinklers, jets, and hydrants should command 
every inch of the stage; and the efficiency of this 
arrangement may be judged by the fact, that at the 
recent test in the new Terry’s Theatre in the Strand, 2 
fire, generated by way of experiment, and allowed to 
mount to a height of 40 feet above the stage, was 
extinguished by the sprinklers alone within fw 
minutes. 

If gas is employed, it should be lit early, so as to 
secure an even pressure in the pipes before the audience 
arrives, 

The stage-fittings, the scenes, the properties, should 
be rendered incombustible by proper chemical solu- 
tions, says M. Guimet ; and, we may add, that in the 
theatre just referred to, asbestos, fibrous plaster, and 
concrete take the place of wood as far as possible. 

As regards the stage, it only remains to provide for 
the safety of the artists, whose interests will best be 
consulted by placing their dressing-rooms and lobbies 
below instead of, as at present, above, the top of the 
proscenium, which will place them beyond the 
of the poisonous gases. Fires do not affect the under- 
ground portions of theatres. ‘* The day after 2 cor 


flagration you may see the members of the orchest™® » 


come to fetch their violin or clarionet, which is always 
recovered from their well-placed lobby.” 

In case noxious vapours should, by any mischance, 
steal into the auditorium, apertures should be of 
vided, not in the upper galleries or in the middle 
the cupola of the roof, but as close as possible 10 the 
curtain, But the chief desideratum is to promptly 
empty the building. M. Guimet thinks that 
minutes should be the maximum from the time 
spectator leaving his seat to his finding hi the 
street outside. Three minutes to reach the 
and seven minutes to traverse them and d¢ 
staircases, We all remember the familiar 
‘* Exit in case of fire,” which appears on 
doors, and gives us a half-uneasy, half-congratulator} 
feeling as we are leaving on the conclusion of = play: 
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M. Guimet points out the comparative uselessness of 
these unfamiliar exits, and argues for their all being 

larly used. He suggests that a vast vestibule 
should always be constructed under the orchestra, and 
should be accessible by the stairs leading from every 

of the house. Here a place of refuge would 
always be found for a considerable time, should the 
greet unfortunately be blocked. Every part of the 
house also should have its own special lobby, and its 
own stairway communicating with the street, When 
two corridors are required to lead into each other, a 
foolish blunder is often committed in making the large 
corridor thus formed less in width than the joint width 
of the two small corridors. The result is, that when 
the two streams of frantic human beings, pursued by 
the flames and mephitic gases, encounter one another, 
a block ensues, and in a few moments the corridor is 
heaped with suffocated corpses. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the ingenuity which 
has been brought to bear on this subject all over 
Europe will be supported by such weight of public 
opinion that these recurring tragedies may become as 
impossible as they are unnecessary. But, in order to 
dispel exaggerated alarm, we would call attention to 
an article contributed by M. Guimet to the Paris 
Figaro, in which he pointed out that in the 254 fires 
in theatres which have taken place in the last two 
centuries, the number of victims, including both 
killed and wounded, was only 8149. And in France, 
having regard to the total number of spectators, 
probably only about 1 in 2,000,000 has received injury 
in this way, a result which, after all, compares favour- 
ably with most of the circumstances of human life. 


BAYREUTH.* 


Tus small volume contains a pleasantly-written 
account of a “‘ pilgrimage” of three English ladies to 
Bayreuth and its Wagner’sche National Theater, and 
thence to Franconian Switzerland. .The incidents of 
the journey are sketched with naiveté and admirable 
brevity,—the visit to the Cathedral at Cologne; to 
the floating bridge on the Rhine at Coblenz ; to -the 
Thiergarten whilst waiting for a train at Frankfort ; 
the scene in the ‘* Griiner Markt” at Bamberg, Here 
the fair travellers lingered, musing on the legends of 
Kunigunda, whose tomb stands in the cathedral nave, 
and then away by train to the town of Bayreuth, 
consecrated by the memory of Richard Wagner, and, 
only ten days before their arrival, by the death of 
Liszt, Wagner’s house is in the principal street, and 
the passers-by may enter the garden and read,— 


HIER WO MEIN WAHNEN SEI DIESES HAUS VON 
WAHNERIED. © 
FRIEDEN FAND MIR ' BENANNT. 


Facing this house where Frau Wagner and her son 
stl dwell, is the house in which the great pianist 
died, And, lest this burying-ground of the Muses 
might be incomplete, near by there stands within the 
courtyard of a palace a statue to the memory of Jean 
Paul Richter. His grave is in the old churchyard, 
marked by an enormous block of granite brought 
from Wunsiedeln, his birth-place, and not far from 
Liszt's grave, which is covered with wreaths and 
palms. Wagner desired to be buried in the little 
shrubbery behind Wahnfried, and there the travellers 
found “his tomb—a large slab of polished granite— 
= in, and surrounded by forlorn-looking trees.” 
oe more after the heart of these children of 

Muses is the Wagner’sche National Theater, 
Which stands at the foot of the fir forest. 

The building was begun in 1872, finished in 1876, 

es of interest abound, —the Eremitage and its 
wii temple, the ‘‘Siegesthurm™ in the fir-wood, the 
kofle” on the “Schnee Berg ;” and, in a fine 
toad, shaded by pine trees on both sides, a little way- 
restaurant, with the inscription, ‘“ Rollwenzel’s 
: Hier dichtete Jean Paul.” 
» Piquant descriptions of such scenes, and a 
d account of the story of ‘‘ Parsifal,” inter- 
with notes on the industries of the neigh- 
od, or tie good-natured hostess,—and the first 
weeks’ tour has passed pleasantly away. 





tary 27th and Franconian Switzerland.” By Ru Biiiner 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 


ICHOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF is. one 
of the most prominent of modern Russian 
composers. He was born in 1844 at Tich 
win in the Department of Novgorod, and at 

the age of twelve entered the Naval School in St. 
Petersburg. During his training at the Naval School 
he managed to devote considerable attention to music, 
studying composition. under Balakireff ; and when he 
left the School in 1862 he had already commenced a 
symphony. But in the meantime young Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s musical studies were summarily inter- 
rupted, as he had to leave Russia on service in the 
navy for three years, during which he visited England, 
North and South America, and the Mediterranean. 
On his return to St. Petersburg in 1865 his symphony 
was completed. It was at once performed; and in a 
few years Rimsky-Korsakoff had established his 
reputation as a successful composer. “He placed him- 
self from the first under the banner of the modern 
school, as is shown in his early work ‘‘ Sadko,” which 
is cast in the form of the symphonic poem. In 1871 
he was appointed professor in the Conservatoire at 


the Imperial Orchestra, both of which posts he still 
retains. 

The list of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s compositions is not 
very voluminous. It contains three symphonies, 
three operas, a pianoforte concerto, a fantasia for 
violin and orchestra, a Servian fantasia, an orchestral 
capriccio on Spanish airs, a number of songs, a 
little chamber music, a collection of Russian national 
music, and a brilliant overture on Russian airs. The 
national music of Russia is the finest in the world, and 
it is satisfactory to observe that it is not despised by 
modern Russian composers. ° 


GLAZOUNOFF. 


Alexander Glazounoff is only twenty-two, but he 
has already written a number of works, which entitle 
him to a place by the side of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Born at St. Petersburg in 1865, he entered the Com- 
mercial Secondary School (Real-Gymnasium) in 1878. 
In 1879 he made the acquaintance of Balakireff, who 
formed a high opinion of his first attempts at com- 
position, and advised him to prosecute his musical 
studies. Balakireff had been the teacher of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, to whom he introduced young Glazounoff 
in 1879. Glazounoff studied under Rimsky-Korsakoff 
fot a year anda half, and in 1882 his first symphony 
was performed under the conductorship of Balakireff. 
Glazounoff was not yet seventeen, and it was not 
until the following year (1883) that he left the Com- 
mercial School. Since 1882, Glazounoff has written 
a number of quartettes, two suites for the pianoforte, a 
second symphony, two overtures on Greek airs, and a 
symphonic poem. Like Rimsky-Korsakoff, he is an 
adherent of the modern school. In 1884 he visited 
Weimar, and on the performance of his first sym- 
phony he was warmly congratulated by Liszt. 


Alexander Glazounoff’s ‘‘ Overture on Greek Airs ”’ 
is a remarkable work. The three Greek airs on 
which it is founded are elaborated and combined in an 
ingenious fashion. But we must confess that the airs 
themselves are not pleasing to the ear. The most 
characteristic are a plaintive adagio— 

















* Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff, ‘‘ Overture on Russian Airs” 
and “‘ Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in C$ minor.” 
Alexander Glazounoff, ‘‘ Overture on Greek Airs.” Published 





? Swan, Sonnenschein, Lourey, & Co. 1887. 


These airs have something of a Russian character, 
and we notice in the overture instances of that variety 
| in tempo which is so distinctively Russian. But 
| Russian music is never harsh or bizarre, a description 
| which will be generally applied to the Greek Airs of 
| which this overture is composed, 3 

Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Concerto im C 

| minor” is a masterly composition. It is dedicated to 
the memory of Liszt, and, as might be expected from 
‘the dedication, it is written in the style of the ad- 
vanced school. It is not formally divided into so many 
set movements in accordance with the old custom, but 
is written in a single movement, which is, however, 
broken up by numierous changes of tempo, The 
whole concerto consists of the elaboration of a single 
phrase, charming in its persistency, 














which is first played adagio a piacere by the bassoons, 
This phrase is worked up in endless variety by the 
piano and the orchestra, now in the solemn pathos 
of the adagio, new in the tripping measure of the 
Polacca, now in the smooth flow of the andante 
mosso, now in the rapid motion of the allegro 
brillante,- now in the plaintive sweetness of the 





St. Petersburg, and in 1883 Assistant-Conductor of | 


andantino tranquillo, The concerto concludes with 
an impetuous rush of octaves on the piano, while the 
| ever-recurring phrase is given out a/legro con fuoco 
by all the instruments in unison. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘ Overture on Russian Airs” 
is based on three exceedingly beautiful Russian airs. 
The first is andante— 


= 


the second allegretto— 














In this overture every element of Russian music is 
represented, its sudden changes of time, its tender 
pathos, its dainty grace, its reckless passion.; and to 
those who are unacquainted with Russian music, it 
may be recommended as an introduction to a pleasant 
field of study. The overture is arranged as a piano- 
forte duet of ordinary difficulty in which"the main 
features of the instrumentation are clearly marked, 





THE local choral society at Llangollen, under the 
leadership of Mr. William Williams, ‘‘ Pencerrd 
Cerwyn,”. recently sang several choruses before Sir 
Theodore and Lady Martin and a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, on the lawn of the honourable gentleman’s 
residence of Bryntysilio, At the close of the per- 
formance, Sir Theodore Martin said that music, like 
all other arts, needed constant and persistent practice. 
To really do justice to singing, they should practise 
every day. The greatest singers, if they missed a 
single day’s practice, found they had lost something. 
The voice should be in constant exercise. He had 
experienced much of this himself, for he had lost many 
notes for want of practice. On rare occasions he had 
been enabled to reach ** G” with tolerable ease, but 
now he would rather not try it. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Music was a blessing to every household. 
It was the only thing he knew that could not be per- 
verted. The higher the kind of music they sang, the 
more would they raise themselves to be estimable 


human beings. 





by BM. ®. Belaieff, Leipzig. 
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| contents and structure of the work. For the data 
| I am under obligations to Wilhelm -Tappert, of 
| Berlin, who must be set down as the.real discoverer 


©Wagner’s 


Sy! Y yeHony ¢ | of the symphony, inasmuch as he recognised it in 
| the loose parts which were found in a trunk in| 


Tichatschek’s attic. It was Mr. Tappert who sent | 


— 05 — 
; | the music to Bayreuth, but before doing so he 
NE of the events of the Coming scascn extracted the principal themes from the string parts, 
in this and other countries will be the | and it is his analytical sketch that I follow in the 
production of the symphony written | present instance. I have seen no other description 

by Wagner at the very outset of his | of the work. 
career. We have already reproduced the main| The symphony begins with an introduction, fifty- 
outlines of the romantic story connected with | four bars long, sostenuto e maestoso. For eight bars 
the loss of the manuscript, and its recovery by | the strings intone curt but vigorous chords : 


Herr Wilhelm Tappert. Herr Wilhelm Tappert | 9 


| readers of Zhe Musical Courier an idea of the 


The ad/egro closes with eight bars in unclouded.¢ 
major harmony-—though not with the convention 
cadence—and is followed by an andante mq 
troppo un poco maestoso of 208 bars. The twelve 
preparatory bars are characteristic of the mood and 
the treatment of the voices ; 














































his friend Mr. Krehbiel of New York, who has | 
contributed the following interesting article to 
the New York Musical Courier :— | 














has given a full account of the symphony to | 
| 
| 























After the great compositions of a master have been 
accepted, and his position in the musical Walhalla 
vestablished, it is exceedingly interesting to look over 
the products of his youthful labours, and try to trace 
in them the beginning and development of those 
elements which are peculiar to him, This sort of 
inquiry, in the case of men who have made a marked 
impression on the art, is quite as much a bit of 
general musico-historical study as biography. Wagner 
by his polemical writings has enabled the world to 
study the growth of his theoretical ideas, and the 
sympathetic attitude of the American people toward 
his operas and music-dramas, has brought it to pass 
that New Yorkers, at least, have had the opportunity 
to study his mature compositions in all the phases 
which they present. As one of the features of the 
series of concerts which Mr, Seidl expects to give 
during the coming season, we are promised the 
symphony in C major which Wagner composed fifty- 
five years ago, and which he recovered after much 
labour, just in time to conduct it at an entertainment 
arranged for the pleasure of his wife, on the occasion The introduction closes with the dominant of A 
of her birthday, a few weeks before his death. Itis | minor. It is to be observed that at nineteen years 
impossible to say how much real significance attaches | Wagner loved to choose his own course. The E of 


Then the following motive 
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to the promised performance. Mr. Seidl, who was 
living with Wagner when the parts (all but those | principal key; it must create a surprising effect to 
for the trombones) were found in an attic of Tichat- | be transported by this change from the gloomy minor 
schek’s house. in Dresden, and who brought together | into the bright C major. The first movement, 534 
the disjecta membra into a score at Wagner’s request, | bars long, with the repetition, is designated al/egro 
seems to think that the composition takes a place as | con brio, although Wagner asserted that with a phrase 
one of the foundation stones in the structure of | like this: 

which ‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdammerung” are | == 

the crown. I know no German musician better able | src =i t 

to pass judgment on this point, under the circum- 
stances, than Mr, Seidl. Nobody who is qualified 








one might make good counterpoint, but could say 
to speak on the subject is alive to tell us about the little, The daring energy of the first theme is 


impressions made at the performances in Leipsic and startling ; 

Wiirzburg fifty-four years ago, and the notices in the ato SS Se 
contemporancous prints are exceedingly meagre. The Y —f-——— Efe | —o.—3$ 
most interesting is that of Heinrich Laube in his | rat 

Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt, who spoke entirely | Sao : 

in the sense of Mr. Seidl. Laube’s words are worth | ree 5 
preserving : ‘ Es ist eine kecke, dreiste Energie der | 
Gedanken, die sich in Symphonie die Hinde reichen, | 
ein stiirmischer, kiihner Schritt, der von einem 
Ende zum Andern schreitet, und doch eine so jung- 
friuliche Naivetit in der Empfangniss der Grund- | 
motive, dass ich grosse Hoffoungen auf das Musikal- | 
ische Talent des Verfassers setze.” The energy and 
daring which Laube found in the work of the 
Wagner of eighteen years are, at least, among the 
characteristics of the compositions of his mature 











—— 

Most admirable is the certainty with which the 
The active flow nowhere suffers interruption, and 
Rochlitz was not wrong when, after perusing the 
score, he imagined the composer to be an older and 
experienced musician. In the first movement 
appears the melodic nuance: which -is perhaps to 
be found in all of ‘Wagner’s dramatic creations— 
the mordent. It occurs three times in the adlegro, as 
in the following passage, which leads to the second 


pte , subject : , 
Whether the interest which Wagner himself took ° 


in his symphony is to be accepted as a factor in 
our estimation is somewhat doubtful. With all the 
strength in his character, there was a good deal 
of small vanity in the man, which gave many of 
his productions undue importance in his own eyes, 
But whether the symphony proves to be full of 
the indications of genius or not, as an object of 
laudable curiosity it is bound. to command a deal of 
attention, 

The romantic story of the discovery of the 
symphony after it had been lost for half a century, 
has been told in this journal, and I need not repeat 


it. My present purpose is to try to convey to the | 





























is worked out in a major, then in the minor mode; 
sometimes in full, sometimes abbreviated to enly the 
short run. At last it appears in canonic imitation 
and inversion ; 





the dominant harmony is. treated as the third of the | 


master in this first effort finds means of expression. 
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This is the principal subject of the scherzo, allgn 
assai, 583 bars ; 
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In the course of the movement occurs an extended 
figure for the ’cello, which deserves notice for its 
light-hearted character : 























There is also in the movement an example of the 
early employment of gradatio. The almost 
effect of this kind of climax many thousands = 
certainly experienced when listening, for instance, 
the ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” overture. Our master, fifty years 
ago, wrote right merrily and unconcernedly : 
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The finale, allegro molto. e vivace, belongs to oe 





rondo form. Originally it” contained 492 oir’ 
forty’ were’ subsequently stricken out 1 the pa 
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Mr, Tap! 
plane of exce 
Its contents, he says, 


though he suggests that it may have served its 
purpose as a merry ending fifty years ago. Thus 


it begins : 





pert does not‘ think that itis on the same 
llence with the previous movements. 
are of a lightér character, 
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BY JOHN EATON, 
United States Commisstoner of Education. 


" USIC,” says Martin Luther, ‘is a master 
which makes the people softer and 
milder, more polite and more rational. 
It is a beautiful and noble gift of God. 

I would not part with what little I know of it for a 

great deal. You should be instructed in this art, for 

it makes a capable people ; it is indispensable to have 
music taught in the school. The schoolmaster that 
will not teach it is not the schoolmaster for me.” 

It has been observed, ‘‘A man often forgets his 
friends, his native land, and sometimes his language, 
but the songs of childhood and youth never fade from 
hismemory.” Goethe bears testimony that in music 
the worth of art is most apparent, since it requires no 
material, no subject-matter whose effect must be 
deducted. It is wholly good and pure, raising and 
ennobling whatever it expresses. 

To-day few are so miserly, so materialistic in their 
matures, as to deny the utility of music. I do not 
Propose to enter upon an argument for its support, or 
to go into an analysis of its nature, or to trace in 
detail the curious and remarkable history of its 
development among the different races of men. I 
desire to limit my task to the presentation of an 
outline of the facts illustrating the progress and 
Present condition of instruction in music in the 
schools at home and abroad—facts that I am called 
upon to present, not because I am a musician or 
teacher of music, but because they are more readily 
«cessible in the Bureau of Education than elsewhere. 
In the baldest statements of facts, we should not 
forget that Whatever we are as a people with respect 
10 music, its teaching, practice, production, enjoy-. 
ment, or patronage, we have had the benefit of all 
the past of human experience in tMis art. The Greeks 
haan us alike in the treajise on music by 
la ~ Philosophical discussions by Plato, and 
ako al which made their wise gods, Apollo 

— masters of musical instruments, with 
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¢ above paper, by the United States Commissioner of 
te he read before the Society of Science, Letters, and 
Py a mber 2oth last, by Mr. Percy Eversden, Mus. Bac. 
Ms the subject of an official report, prepared under the 

y of the American Government. 








power to charm savage beasts and to command. the 
attention of stones and trees. 

Thespis is said to have spoken the recitations with 
which he was the first to intersperse hymns, thus 
leading the way to the songs and chants of the 
drama. Sophocles accompanied the performance of 
his ‘‘ Thamyris”” on the cithara. In ancient Rome 
we learn of numerous choristers in tragedies, including 
male and female voices, accompanied with many 
instruments. Our Sacred Scriptures bring us musical 
gifts from the ancient Hebrews, Miriam sang the 
song of triumph for her people, and to the psalms 
of David are due the most of our church melody. 
St. Ambrose (384 A.D.), who is so conspicuously 
associated with the progress of music in the early 


politan church at Milan the practice of dividing the 
verses of the psalms into responsive choruses. In the 
following century Boetius (475) furnished his volumin- 
ous treatise, so long the standard, though he is 
charged with serious errors in his discussion of the 
music of the Greeks. Then came, a century later, 
the effort of St. Gregory the Great (590), who ordained 
a ritual for Rome which was named Gregorian. — 
The northern nations of Europe are credited with 
making valuable contributions to the music received 
by them with other subjects of instruction through 
the Romans. Instruction in music, with which we 
have mainly to do, appears prominently among the 
Saxons and Irish. Specht, in his History of Educa- 
tion in Germany from the Earliest Times to the 
Thirteenth Century, acknowledges the indebtedness 
of that country in all subjects of instruction at that 
period to the Irish cloisters. In them the Latin and 
Greek authors were read, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy were studied, and ‘special attention was 
paid to religious poetry ; but music was given a still 
more prominent place. Charlemagne, who secured 
from York for his royal school the great teacher who 
was the leader of education under his administration, 
brought teachers from Rome to the cathedral school 
at Metz who were masters in all the ‘‘ free arts,” and 
who paid particular attention to giving their pupils 
instruction in music. Asa rule, it will be observed 
that special progress of instruction in music was 
closely related to the general improvements in educa- 
tion; the German states, though indebted to other 
nationalities originally, later came to lead the civilised 
world in the education of the masses and in their 
special training in music, and in our century both 
England and America must acknowledge their 
indebtedness for progress in musical instruction, as 
‘well as in the revival of education, to the German 
schoolmaster abroad. Dr. Brooks, who did so much 
to prepare the mind of the people of Massachusetts 
for the normal school, obtained his notions of normal 
training from a Prussian fellow-traveller on an ocean 
voyage. Mann, Barnard, and Stowe all went to 
Germany, and their several works on German schools 
did much to aid their efforts in bringing on a revival 
of education among us. The writings of these and 
other pioneers of that movement, full of the strongest 
arguments for general culture, were not unmindful of 
the importance of training in music. 
Mann calls to mind the instinct of music as well 
as the instinct of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
He points out the cost of gratification in these several 
departments of the fine arts, and the inexpensiveness 
of obtaining a wealth of song, present at all times, 
unburdensome, a means of gratuitous solace, an 
inexpensive luxury, whose peculiar attribute is not 
to grow old, nor weary the oft-listening sense, nor 
pall upon the oft-attentive mind. But we are not 
left to speculation and inference as to the beneficial 
effects of vocal music in public schools.- The universal 
practice of music in most of the schools of the German 
states fora long series of years isan experiment sufficient 
of itself to settle the question of its utility. Probably it 
is not the least efficient among the means by which the 
schools of Prussia are kept in such admirable order 
with so rare a resort to corporal punishment. The 
whole country is vocal with music. It adds zest to 
social amusement. It saves the people from boister- 
ous and riotous passions. Pervading all classes, it 
softens and refines the national character. It is the 
recreation of the student after his severe mental 
exertion, and it cheers on the labourer sweating at 
his toil. . 


centuries of the Christian era, adopted in his metro- | 
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By turning our attention to the summary of the 
progress and condition of musical education in con- 
tinental Europe, by which our owr efforts and those 
in England have been so greatly affected, the results 
of these early efforts in aid of musical education upon 
its present condition among us may be more clearly 
seen. In the cathedral schools in Germany, in the 
ninth century, the boy students were trained in music 
so as to take part in the daily services. Under 
Charlemagne, the Gregorian church music, which 
had been widely diffused by Pepin, was introduced 
generally in Germany, and by imperial decree the 
clergy were compelled to learn correctly the Roman 
mode of singing. Students of all cathedral and 
bishop schools were also required to be versed in it. 

The task of making small boys proficient in rhythm 
and time, and teaching them to sing sweetly and 
loudly, was one of the most difficult the teacher had 
to perform. No subject of instruction, besides 
grammar, took more time than church music, in 
which pupils were exercised as long as their school 
attendance lasted. Learning the characters then used 
offered immeasurable difficulties, and still worse was 
the right.reading, for different notations and punctua- 
tions were employed, which only made manifest in a 
general way the rising and falling of the melodies, 
without making it easy to distinguish the intervals. 
It therefore required the closest attention on the 
part of the student to follow the leader and find out 
what intervals should be allowed..in different instances, 
and remember them. Besides, the syllables had to 
be distinctly pronounced, so that the modulation 
should be correct, the right time. be observed, and 
the harsh German voice be brought to produce the 
different effects lightly and softly. 

Impatience on the teacher’s part, and tears on the 

pupil’s part—how often did they take part in the 
exercises, repeated over and over again until profi- 
ciency was reached! The rod played a prominent 
part in musical instruction, every mistake in church- 
singing being followed by its application, and its 
use was much more frequent in this branch than 
in instruction in grammar, because music was a daily 
task, and often the head of the school would be 
particular to be at hand during the singing hour to 
protect the boys from the wrath of an impatient 
precentor or his assistant. Music was one of the 
most important disciplines of the quadrivium. The 
study of that art was regarded as important as that of 
grammar or arithmetic in the schools of the religious 
houses. ‘‘ Whoever is not skilled in music,” says 
Rabanus Maurus, ‘‘cannot discharge the duties of a 
priestly office properly.” 
In many monasteries, too, the pupils were taught 
instrumental music; as at St. Gallen, where Tontilo, 
a master of all kinds of stringed instruments, taught 
the pupils of the extra-cathedral school the art of 
playing on stringed’ instruments. His pupils were 
often the sons of the nobility. The school at Metz, 
made prominent under Bishop Chrodegang, who died 
in 766, long held the first place in training chanters 
for the principal churches and teachers for the schools 
of the empire. After the middle of the ninth century 
the cathedral school of St. Gallen was, perhaps, con- 
sidered the leading training school for musicians. 
Notker, the stammerer, Ratpert, and Tontilé here 
composed their world-renowned songs, and wrote 
theoretical treatises on music. ‘‘ By hymns, sequences, 
turns, and litanies, by different songs and melodies, 
as well as by their religious learning, the students of 
this school made the Church of God renowned. not 
only in Allemania, but everywhere from sea to sea.” 
The chief masters tried to simplify the extremely 
difficult instruction in church singing. In the ninth 
century an attempt was made to improve the notation, 
and to modify the antiquated system of teaching and 
studying music in other ways. 


(70 be continued.) 








CHRISTINE NILSSON says ‘‘that Patti’s voice 

very durable, considering a woman of that age.” 
Patti again tells us, ‘*I think I should be able to 
sing quite as well as Nilsson if I came to be of her 
age.” Gerster tells us, ‘that shé can well remember 
what great pleasure it was to her to hear Patti and 








Nilsson, at a time when she was quite a little girl.” 
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Tue Mikado Company are playing this month in | 


Amsterdam. 
* ok Ok 

MINNIE Hauck has been engaged to sing in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow during the months of January 
and February next, 

* Ok Ok 

BIANCA DoNnavtio, the famous pupil of Maurice 
Strakosch, bas been singing with great success at 
Cadiz. From Cadiz she proceeds to Italy. 

* 

PAULINE ELLIce of London, the young pupil of 
Leonhard Emil Bach, has given great satisfaction at 
her three concerts in Berlin, She is but little older 
than Josef Hofmann. 

* Ok OF 

FRAULEIN LetsinGeER’s little contretemps in Paris 

has not done her any harm in Berlin, On her re- 


appearance at the Opera she received an enthusiastic | 


ovation, 
* ok Ok 
MADAME Norpica brought the season at Kroll’s 
summer theatre in Berlin to a close. Her visit was 
the greatest success of the season, 
* ok OK 


Von BULOow has produced Bizet’s ‘* Pearl Fishers” 
at the Municipal Theatre in Hamburg. Besides the 
Mozart Cycle, he is now devoting his energies to 
Smetana’s * Dalibor” and Massenet’s ‘‘ Cid.” 

* * * 

WAGNER'S symphony is announced to be per- 
formed by the Wagner-Verein in Berlin, as also at 
the Giirzenich concerts in Cologne. Mr. Henschel 
will introduce it to the London public, 

* * O* 

MDLLE, SIGRID ARNOLDSON has been touring in 
Norway and her native Sweden, under the direction 
of Robert Strakosch, son of the great impresario, 

* * 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire of Music has just 
been celebrated with great éc/at. 

* * 

Le Mé&nestrel annowices that Saint-Saéns has under- 
taken to write a grand opera to a libretto entitled 
‘*Benvenuto Cellini.” The work will be the chief 
feature of the season 1888-89 at the Grand Opéra. 

* * * 

THE Ministry of the Fine Arts have decided to 
recommend to the Chamber that the Opéra-Comique 
should be rebuilt on the old site. Some of the adjoin- 
ing property will have to be pulled down, 

* * * 

A TEMPORARY home has been found for the Opéra- 
Comique at the Théatre des Nations in the Place du 
Chatelet. Le Ménestrel points out that the Place du 
Chitelet is far removed from the centre of musical 
and dramatic life, and is of opinion that this will 
militate against the financial success of the coming 
season. Since last May the Grand Opéra has been 


reaping a golden harvest, and there does not seem | 


much chance that the Opéra-Comique in its temporary 
home will prove any very formidable rival. 


Tue Theatre was opened on Saturday the 15th of 
October with a performance of ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” 
in which Madame Isaac and M. Talazac appeared. 
On the following day there were two representations, 
‘**La Dame Blanche” and ‘* Le Nouveau Seigneur 
du Village” in the morning, and “Carmen” in the 
evening. 

** * 

As M. Carvalho is still under prosecution on the 
charge of having been guilty of contributory negligence 
in the matter of precautions against fire, it has been 
found necessary to appoint an interim director. The 
choice of the Ministry of Fine Arts has fortunately 
fallen on M, Jules Barbier, who is eminently fitted for 
the post. As the librettist of “ Faust,” ‘* Hamlet,” 


| ** Roméo,” ‘‘Galathée,” and other famous operas, 
M. Barbier has moved freely in musical circles, and 
has gained an extensive knowledge of dramatic affairs. 





** * 

THE arrest of M. Carvalho is a striking contrast to 
the mild censure which the coroner’s jury passed on 
Mr. Phipps and the Bench of Magistrates at Exeter. 
No doubt the offence was very different ; this is a 
country of /atssez-faire, and it would be unfair to make 
an example of the authorities at Exeter for the neglect 
of precautions which have never been enforced in 
other parts of England. 

* * 





THE following is the list of the Italian towns which 
| honour themselves in honouring Verdi by the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Otello:”—Rome, Naples, Floreu.. 
Modena, Parma, Brescia, and Ancona. Munich, 
Prague, and Vienna are studying German. 
At Pesth it is to be given in Hungarian, but Signora 
Gabbi, the representative of Desdemona, will sing 
her part in Italian, At St. Petersburg it will be 
performed in Russian on the /é#e day of the Czarina, 
which falls on the 14th of this month, 


* * * 


AMONG the artists engaged for the ensuing season 
at Barcelona, we note the familiar names of Kupfer- 
Berger (soprano), Marconi and Garulli (tenors), and 
Marice Devriés (baritone). 

* Kk * 


THE San Carlos Theatre in Lisbon has secured 
Patti as the star of the season 1887-88. She will 
sing at a number of performances in the early part of 
next spring, prior to her departure for South America. 
Madame Nevada is also announced. Signor Manci- 
nelli is the conductor, 

* * # 


Tue National Opera at St. Petersburg was re- 
opened in September with a brilliant performance of 
Glinka’s ‘Life for the Czar.” Besides Verdi’s 
“ Otello,” a new opera by Tschaikovsky will be 
brought out. 

* * % 

THE Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels is one of 
the most enterprising of European theatres. Accord- 
ing to the Brussels correspondent of Ze Afénestrel, 
Verdi’s ‘*Otello” may be brought out during the 
ensuing season. This is still uncertain, but there is 
no doubt that in consequence of the success of the 
“‘Walkyrie” last season, Wagner’s “‘ Siegfried” will 
be produced. Two new operas, ‘‘ Jocelyn” by M. 
Benjamin Godard, and “ Richilde” by M. Emile 
Mathieu, are promised. Among works either to be 
performed for the first time in Brussels or to be 
revived, are “Le Roi I’ a dit,” and the ballad 
‘Sylvia ” by Léo Delibes, Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda,” 
Bizet’s “‘ Pearl Fishers,” and Goetz’s ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

* * * 

THERE is to be an exceptionally brilliant operatic 
season at Nice this winter. Bizet’s ‘‘ Pearl Fishers,” 
“* Hamlet,” ‘‘ Carmen,” and ‘* Lakmé” are some of 
the French works promised, Italian composers will 
be represented by Samara’s ‘‘ Flora Mirabilis” and 
the ‘* Count Gleichen ” of Auteri-Manzocchi. 

ok ok 
THE dates are now fixed for next year’s Festival 
| performances at Bayreuth. The Festival will com- 
| mence on the 22nd of July, and continue till the 19th 
| of August. There will be nine representations of 
| Parsifal” and ten of ‘‘Die Meistersinger.” The 
| Belgian tenor Van Dyk has been selected for the part 
| of Walther von Stolzing, and this has called forth some 
not altogether favourable comments in the German 
papers. The Adigemeine Musik Zeitung, however, 
points out that Van Dyk has done a great deal for the 
cause of Wagnerianism in France, having sung at 
nearly-all M. Lamoureux’s concerts, and having re- 
presented the Knight of the Swan at the ill-starred 
production of ‘* Lohengrin” in Paris last May. 
* * * 

Our correspondent in Frankfurt (Mr. M‘Arthur) 
sends us.an interesting account of the Orchestral 
Concerts given at the Museums-Gesellschaft under 
the direction of Herr Miiller. It seems that although 











the hall holds 3000 people, there is never even any 
standing-room for late applicants. At the rehearsal 
for the concert of the th October, the hall was 
crowded with enthusiastic musicians who had been 
unable to obtain tickets for the concert. T 

the kindness of the director, the students of the Raff 
and Hoch Conservatoriums enjoy the privilege of free 


admission. 
* * * 


THE opera is now in full swing. The répertoire in 
use at present seems to be chiefly Wagnerian: “ Fly. 
ing Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” ‘*Tannhauser,” and 
‘Die Walkiire,” with Verdi's ‘* Aida.” 


sAceidentata, 


NIKITA’s name seems to have proved a crux to 
some of our subscribers, as we have been asked to 
state whether it should be pronounced as Nikita, 
Nikita, or Nikité. The authorized version is Nikita, 
with the accent on the second syllable—Nikeeta, 

* * : 

MusICAL societies in Exeter seem to be having some 
trouble just now. Some time ago the Oratorio 
Society suspended operations for a year owing to lack 
of funds ; now the Madrigal Society has decided ona 
similar step. In this instance, however, the support 
lacking is vocal—there being a great weakness in the 
tenor division. An appeal was issued for increased 
support, but the response was so slight that the com- 
mittee resolved to suspend operations for a twelve- 
month, to see what increased support could be obtained 
meantime,’ It is hoped that at the end of that time 
the society will start strongly reinforced, as there are 
plenty of tenor vocalists in the city. 

* KOK 


THE newly-formed Exeter Diocesan Choral Asso- 
ciation, which recently gave a very successful first 
Festival in the Cathedral, have resolved to give 
another Festival in the same place next year. ‘Thirty 
choirs have already expressed their willingness to 
join. It has been decided to use the Anglican Book. 
July will probably be the month selected. 

* OK 


THE Western Counties Musical Association has 
commenced work for the next Festival at Exeter, and 
the inaugural practices have been very successful. 
The works chosen are Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie” and 
Dr. Edward’s * Ascension ” for the morning concert; 
Dr. Stanford’s “Revenge,” and a miscellaneous 
selection for the evening. Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac. 
(the Cathedral organist), will again be the conductor. 

* KOK 

MELBOURNE has her popular concerts as well as 
London. ‘These concerts were started in May 1872, 
under the directorship of Mr. T, H. Guenett, and up 
to June 1887 they had reached their fourteenth 
season and their 86th concert. The programmes 
are modelled closely on the lines of St. Jamess Hall, 
and in the quartett party is the familiar name of 
Zerbini, 








* * * 
THE following is the programme of the 85th 
concert :— , 
1. Quartett (Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello) F 
minor,Op.95, +* * «*° * °* °* Beethaves. 
Allegro con brio— Allegretto ma non troppo—Allegro ass 
vivace—Larghetto leading to Allegretto = 
Messrs. G. Weston, Cyrtis, Zerbini, and pee 
(a) . “The Lonely Tear,” «+ % 
s Songs (5) | «Whois Sylvia,” «-- ~— Seubert 
Mr. Colbourne Baker. 
‘ (@) Polonaise, C sharp minor, 
& Plentarte Be... Ballade, D. flat, 
Miss Wilkinson (associate of Royal Conservatoire, _<, 
4: Solo (Violoncello), Adagio, A minor, . C 
Herr Reimers. 


Chopis. 
Lisst. 


“ eet OE 
en er 
Mr. Colbourne Baker. 
6. Quartett (Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Vieloaotil sie 
Bfla,Opg, » - + + 3 &S 

Alleg Andant: ma con moto—Poco allegr, 
piu tosto moderato—Allegro. 
Miss Wilkinson, Messrs. G. Weston, Zerbin 





i, and Reimers 
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a . 
We have received an interesting prospectus from 
the Tottenham Philharmonic Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Messrs. Fred S. Oram and W. G. 
Valentine. Last year the Society gave Farmer's 
oratorio, “ Christ and His Soldiers, and during the 
ensuing season they will devote their attention to 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hear my Prayer,” and Dr. Stainer’s 
“ Daughter of Jairus.” - One striking feature of the 
Society is the fact that it embraces an orchestral 
nt. Another excellent point is the attention 
lasses in the theory and practice of music. 


* * * 


AFTER her provincial tour under the management 
of Messrs. Harrison and Harrison of Birmingham, 
Patti will go in the beginning of next year to Lisbon, 
where she will sing in opera at the San Carlos 
Theatre. After a few performances in Madrid, she 
will start in March for her tour in South America, 
which commences in Rio de Janeiro with a series of 
fifteen representations at 41200 @ night. 


* * * 


Mr. Houston CoLLisson, of whom we published 
a portrait and biographical sketch in our issue .for 
Jone, has made arrangements for seven popular 
concerts in the New Leinster Hall, commencing on 
Saturday the 17th of November. We have received a 
copy of Mr. Collisson’s elegantly-printed prospectus, 
which contains on the title-page a reproduction of 
our illustration of the beautiful hall in which the 
concerts are to be held. 


* Ok 


WE need not repeat our description of the excellent 
work which Mr. Collisson is doing in carrying on 


departme: 
given to C 


these high-class concerts. Among the artists engaged | 


for the coming season are Madame Ilma di Murska, 
Madame Louise Pyk, Mdlle. Marie Engle, Malle. 
Marianne Eissler, Mdlle. Clara Eissler, and the | 
Chevalier Emil Bach, Madame Sinico’s daughter | 
will also appear. Mr. Collisson will be assisted as 
usual by those excellent Dublin artists, Misses Du 
Bedat and Lucy Hackett and Hanlon, Mrs. Scott 
Flennell, Mr. Walter Bapty (of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral), Mr. Plunket Greene, and Signor Esposito. 
Signor Papini is to play, but apparently this time 
without Signor Bottesini. ; 
x OK O*, 


DuBLIN has of late been enjoying musical advan- 
tages which have been sadly lacking in London. To 
begin with, the Carl Rosa Opera Company stayed in 
Dublin for a whole month, and it was in Dublin that 
the latest addition was made to the company’s 
repertoire, Auber’s ‘*Masaniello.” Then Colonel 
Mapleson has given a series of excellent performances 
of Italian Opera, Signor De Anna and Caterina 
Rolla seem to have had the best success. The baton 
was in the hands of Signor Arditi, and there was an 
txcellent band and chorus. The houses were, how- 
ever, hardly so full as could have been desired. 


* * * 


We extract the following from the report of the 


— Association of Victoria for the year 1886- 
1997 s— 


Mozart, . «  « Sonatain D major. Piano Solo. 
Raff, . . Rigaudon. Piano Solo. 
“Schubert-Liszt, . Barcarolle. Piano Solo. 


Schubert-Piatti, . Litanei. ‘Cello Solo, 
Schumann, ._. String Quartett, No. 3, in A major. 
it. » . Fantasiestitcke, Op. 88. Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello. 
« + Nachtstiick in D flat. Piano Solo. 


” 
Taubert, .  . La Campanella. Piano Svlo. 
Wagner, . . Am Stillen Herd (Die Meistersinger). 
’Cello Solo. 
Weber,. « . Tarantelle, from Sonata. Piano Solo. 


« Romance. Violin Solo. 


* * * 


Wilhelmj, « 





THE third series of the Monday popular Ballad 
| Concerts at the Athenzeum, Camden Road, N., 
| under the direction of Miss Nellie Chaplin and 
| Mr, Arthur Walenn, commenced on the 3rd ult., 
| and will be continued fortnightly during the season. 
| The hall was very well filled with a thoroughly 
appreciative audience, and it is satisfactory to note 

that the instrumental portion of the programme gained 
| more than usual favour ; Mozart’s beautiful Pianoforte 
| Quartett in G minor being listened to throughout 
| with rapt attention, Miss Kate Chaplin played 
| ‘* Ballade et Polonaise” (Vieuxtemps), and, in response 
to an encore, ‘‘ Berceuse,” by Gounod. The vocalists 
were Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Meredyth Elliott, 
Mr. Orlando Harley, and Mr. John Bridson, all of 
whom were very warmly received. Miss Nellie 
Chaplin accompanied. 


BRe OocieLy of Science, 
_ befterd, and Art 
of lsondon, 


HE following list of fixtures will give some 

idea of the work of this useful Society :— 

Nov. 10. Operetta, ‘‘The Merrie Men of 

Sherwood Forest,” by Mr. 

W.H. Birch. Paper, *‘ Dress, 

Past and Present,” by Mr. T. 

Harrison Myres, A.R.S.B.A. 

Nov. 29. Pupils’ Local (Literary) Examinations 
commence. 

5. Pupils’ Practical Music Examinations 


commence. 

Dec. 13. Exhibition of Pupils’ Drawings, Paint- 

ings, and Needlework. : 

Dec. 20. Paper, ‘‘The Relation of Medicine to 
Music,” by Dr. Ephraim Cutter—a 
remarkable case observed by Mr. 
Lacey Baker, A.R.A.M. 

The premises of the Society, situated at 160 
Holland Road, are open daily (Sundays excepted) 
from 10 to 4, on Saturdays from 10 to 1, The 
Society invite ladies and gentlemen interested in 
science, literature, art, or music, to join as members. 
Persons who are actually engaged in those pursuits, 
fellows of learned societies and university graduates, 
are eligible for election as fellows. The annual 
subscriptions for members and fellows are respectively 
one and two guineas, the life subscriptions five and 











Dec. 





During the past year ten General Meetings have been held, 
at which the following works have been performed :— 


Bach, , - Prelude in G major. Piano Solo. 
Bennett, Sterndale, Three Musical Sketches. Piano Solo. | 
en, .  . Serenade for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello: | 
Op. 8, D major. 
” + + Sonata—C sharp minor, Op. 27. Piano Solo. | 
” »  « Sonata—A flat, Op. 26. Piano Solo. 
- Fantasie, in D minor, for Two Pianos, 
: 1 
Chopin, =, Andante Spianato and Polonaise. Piano | 
Solo. 
"+ « . Etude in E major, Piano Solo. 
" + .  . Etude in G flat major. Piano Solo. 
Oe, * +. Nocturne in F sharp. Piano Solo. | 
- Gavotte from Don Juan. ‘Cello Solo. 


| 


| 


Goetz, Hermann, . Trio—G minor, Op. x. Piano, Violin, and 
Rapin ’Cello. | 
)+ . . String Quartett—C major, Op. 33. | 
ee ” E flat, Op. 64. 
ome. a 2 a, Op. 76, No. r. | 
eae pes t, Op. 76, No. 4. 
Mendelssohn, A ah from Concerto in G minor. Piano 
jlo. 


” + + Fantasie in F sharp minor. 
' +. String Quartett, in E flat, Op. 44 j 
. Fragments, Op 8r. 


” ” 


ten guineas. 





IN the South Kensington Museum there are some 
formidable-looking instruments called chitarrones, a 
sort of violin about seven feet long. Such antique 
instruments as these. have overcome the courage of 
artists. It was at. first intended that at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Music, which is to take place 
at ‘Bologna next year, the earliest of all operas, 
Monteverde’s “ Orfeo,” should be produced. Among 
the extraordinary instruments required for this work 
are cornetti, made of wood and covered with skin. 
The race of players on these antique instruments 
having died out, such a depth of musical archeology 
as the “Orfeo” had to remain unfathomed, and it 
has now been decided to produce Lulli’s ‘‘ Armida,” 
a work produced at Paris in 1686. There will also 
be given at the Exhibition, Gluck’s ‘*‘ Orfeo,” 
Picinni’s. ‘‘ Didone,” Cherubini’s ‘‘ Lodoiska,” 
Méhul’s “‘ Guiseppe,” Spontini’s ‘‘ Fernando Cortez,” 
Pergolese’s ‘‘Serva Padrone,” and Paisiello’s ‘ La 


Mudie in &America. 


| THe New York Musical Courier announces that an 
influential Wagner Society has been formed in New 
York under the presidency of Mr. Stanton, the 
director of the German Opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The two editors of the A/usical 
Courier, Messrs. Blumenberg and Floersheim, are 
members of the Society, which also includes Mr. 
| Krehbiel aud Mr. Dudley Buck. 


* oO 


THERE seem to be’ brighter days in store for Mrs. 
Thurber’s ill-fated American National Opera Com- 
pany, which has now been revived under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Locke. The new season will be opened 
with Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero ” at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia on the 7th of November. 


* * % 


AMONG other works in the réfertoire may be 
mentioned Goldmark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,” “ Faust,” 
Lohengrin,” “The Flying Dutchman,” ‘Tann- 
haiiser,” ‘Die Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Aida,” and ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots.” 

9 * * * 


THE Company is on the sanie grand scale as before. 
It consists of 300 members, and there is an orchestra 
of fifty performers under the conductorship of Gustav 
Hinrichs. Among the leading artists appear the 
names of Emma Juch, Fursch-Madi, and Hastreiter. 
The tenors are Sylva and our own Barton M‘Guckin. 
| Ludwig and the new baritone Andrew Black are 
| members of the Company, which also includes Vetta, 
the basso profondo who lately achieved a great success 
at the Promenade Concerts at-Her Majesty’s. 

* * 

THE Company will pay short visits to the principal 
towns in the United States during the months of 
November and December. In January they will 
arrive in Boston, and in February they are expected 
in New York, 





* * 


ANOTHER:tenor smitten with the ambition to be an 
impresario !. Campanini has organized a concert tour 
in the States, and it is likely that he may give a 
season of Italian Opera on his return to New York. 
It is said that Campanini has secured the American 
rights of Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,” and that the work will be 
performed if only the :services of Tamagno can be 
obtained. 


* * 


DuRING the present month, Mr. Franz van der 
Stucken will give at Chickering Hall, in New York, a 
series of five concerts, at which American compositions 
only will be performed. 


xk 


ETELKA GERSTER is going on a tour in the States, 
under Mr. Abbey’s management. She will be 
accompanied by the Swedish tenor Bjorksten, who 
sang at Nikita’s début in Nice. The names of de 
Anna, the baritone, and Nellie Carpenter, the 
violinist, are also announced, 


* * 


Freund's Music and Drama announces that 
‘*Dorothy” is to be produced at the Standard 
Theatre in New York. Its success is confidently 
anticipated. 

** * 


DuRING the coming winter there will be five series 
of Orchestral Concerts in New York, under the 
respective batons of Theodore Thomas, Anton Seid], 
Walter Damrosch, Franz van der Stucken, and 
William Gericke, of Boston. 


*k * 


THERE has been a musical festival at Worcester. in 
the States, as well as in our own pleasant Cathedral 
town. ‘‘ Elijah,” Berlioz’. ‘ Faust,” and Bruch’s 
Secular Oratorio ‘‘ Arminius” were the chief works 
performed. Hiastreiter, Pappenheim, and Giulia 





Nina pazza per Amore.” 


Valda were the leading artists. 
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Reviews. 
ou, 0 j— 
Lonpon—Ronert Cocks & Co., New BurtincTon STREET. 
City of Rest. Song. By Ciro Pinsuti. (4s.) 
I'nts, like most of Mr. Pinsuti's songs, is a truly admirable 
composition. It seems, moreover, to possess all the elements 
necessary for a good singer to make it popular, and we trust it 
will become widely known and liked. The words are stirring 
and pathetic, though at the same time they are good—nothing 
sickly or sentimental—and the music is thoroughly descriptive 
of them. We need hardly say more. It can be had in three 
keys to suit bass, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. 
Jesu, Lover of my Soul, by Berthold Tours. (4s.) 

This is also an admirable work. ‘The composer's conception of 
the words is really beautiful, though perhaps a little 400 grand, 
and gives the impression that more suitable words could be 
But certainly, as a composition, Mr. 
Tours is to be congratulated and thanked for such a gem of 
harmony, which may successfully compete with “ Jerusalem” 


written to the music. 


and “Calvary,” or perhaps even with ‘' Nazareth” and the 


** Lost Chord.” 


An Able Seaman, by Fredk. Bevan. (4s.) 
A very jolly sea-song, of the usual “ sailor and his lassie” style 
as regards the words, but with the unusual true sea-like music—a 
music of the waves. It is not quite as rollicking or likely to 
“taking” as ‘Nancy Lee,” but it is of the same 
good thorough style, and forms a splendid, melodious bass 
song, and we can highly recommend it. 
Until the Day Breaks. Song. By Ch. Gounod. (4s.) 

We hardly know what to say about this production of the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Nazareth.” His aim seems to be high, very high, 
but the ideal is not quite reached—the song ought somehow to 
be better than itis. It will form a difficult subject for even a 
clever singer; though when careful insight and attention are 
brought to bear on it, there are several beautiful progressions in 
the harmony that can be developed ; and in the hands of a good 
artist the song will undoubtedly be found to be full of rich deep 
melody. We think, however, it can never surpass some of his 
earlier compositions, 


Stx Classical Pieces for Violin and Piano, by F. Archbutt. 
(3s. each.) 


hecome "as 


We regret we cannot find much to praise in Nos. 1 and 3 sent us 
(a rondo and minuet), There is a large scope for really good 
violin and piano music. These pieces are fairly easy and of a 
flowing style, forming good practice compositions. 

Propriety, by G. Flavell Hayward. (4s.) 


This, a serio-comic song, is not bad, and will perhaps find 
favour with the more light-hearted members of evening parties. 


Jackdaw of Rheims, by Edith Cook. (4s.) 
Another serio-comic song. Nothing particularly notable; it 
would require a clever singer to make it please. 

* * * 
Havivax—PontmMann & Sons, Princess STREET, 

The Discontented Maidens. Dramatic Cantata for Female 

Voices. By Alfred F. Christensen. (s.) 
This work is too large almost for us to review with the thorough- 
ness that could be desired, It is certainly worthy of very great 
consideration, and Herr Christensen is much to be praised for 
the labour and attention he has bestowed on the subject. The 
argument of this cantata is four maidens, in widely different 
stations, discontented with their lives, and admitting the same 
to one another, agree to change places. ‘The result, which 
appears to be satisfactory for a time, soon, however, belies their 
expectations, and each of them very wisely confesses her 
mistake, and returns to her old avocations, the experiment 
ending happily. 

Though the subject may not be attractive to the general 
taste, yet we cannot help saying that the music is of an ex- 
cellently befitting nature, and in some parts, of undoubted 
expressiveness and beauty. ‘The composer evidently possesses 
the ability to concentrate his talent upon a given subject, and to 
successfully keep to the required style through even the largest 
works. 

The libretto is written by Mr. William ‘Tirebuck, and is very 
happily put together. 


The Feast of the Demons, by the same Composer (4s.), 
is a novelty, of a very extraordinary kind. Printed on inky- 
black paper, with blood-coloured ink, and a picture on the 
frontispiece of the ‘‘feast” in the night-time in a forest 
(intended apparently to illustrate a part of ‘ Faust”), its 
appearance is decidedly demoniacal; and the contents are 
thoroughly descriptive and original. The music is worthy of 
consideration on account of its peculiarity, if nothing else. 

* * * 

Lonpon anp New Yorx—Novecio, Ewer, & Co. 
O Noble Queen of England. Part Song. By T. Simpson. (4d.) 
Among the mass of jubilee music this little glee should not be 
lost. The music is very fair, and we shall be pleased to see Mr. 
Simpson devoting some fresh talent to a different subject. 


Andante and Kondo, by G. A. Macfarren, for Violin and 
Piano 
This forms the chief point of notice in the Organists’ Quarterly 
Journal for October 1887. An excellent publication of original 
compositions, under Dr. Wm. Spark's editorship Our readers 
are undoubtedly acquainted with Macfarren’s works, and this 
latest one is not likely to sully his fame. Organ and violin 
might seem at first unequally matched, the former having an 








| addresses are as follows:—Mr. A. Bowman, 144 Well Street, | 


| kindly forwarded us his manuscript, which seems to show that 


| There is plenty of variety in this composition. It is written 
| in a deeper style than usual, and the solos in very slow time. 


| cedes the theme itself in ¢ time, ‘“‘allegro grazioso,” which is at 


undoubted capability of extinguishing the latter ; but in skilful 
hands the effect may be made excellent, provided that a suit- 
able and good composition be used, such as the one before us. 
The first movement in four sharps is in § slow time, and the 
theme is beautifully characteristic and original. This is 
followed by an allegro molto in common time, starting with an 
E minor melody of striking beauty, and running into a grander 
major strain, and thence back again into E minor. This move- 
ment is repeated in a variated form after a diversion in five 
sharps, and is then followed by a very short but grand repeti- 
tion of movement I. 


Try Me, O God. Anthem. By John Heywood, for Treble 
Solo, and Duet and Chorus. (4d.)° 


One of these at least, however, is beautifully grand and original. 
* *k * 


Lonpon—AuGENER & Co., NEWGATE STREET AND REGENT 
STREET. 
Six Sonatinas, by 1. J. Pleyel, arranged for Flute, Violin, and 
’Cello by Fr. Herrmann. (2s. 6d. net.) 

It is not for us to criticise Pleyel’s works except to praise them. 
The hand of a master is at once recognisable. These a 
ticular sonatinas are not at all difficult, and where flute, violin, 
and ’céllo are easily brought together, these arrangements 
will form excellent practices. 


Ouverture des Marionettes, by C. Gurlitt. Op. 105. (1s. 6d. 
net.) Also for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello. 

This is a splendid sprightly composition of great originality and 

character. An “ andante pastorale” (of short duration) pre- 


once both jerky and graceful, full of life and beauty. 
* * * 
Lonvon—J. Curwen & Sons, 8 Warwick LANE. 


The Sons of Toil. Operetta for Boys’ Schools, Academies, etc. 
Words by A. J. Foxwell; Music by T. M. Pattison. (2s. 6d.) 
This operetta only shows its composer in one light, which view, 
we must confess, does not, in our opinion, contribute greatly to 
his credit. The music is of the simplest class, and yet not in 
any way grand or impressive. 

The plot, if plot it can be called, opens upon Labour, per- 
sonified as president of the court, and who then summons all 
earnest workers to bring their reports of their trades and 
professions, and explain their usefulness. This is done one by 
one, wrangling among th Ives for preced , and appealing 
to the president for his opinion, which he, however, declines to 
give, ‘‘ knowing no favourites.” The final chorus states that 
“Labour is the lord of all, Wrought on this our earthly ball,” 
etc. Of course the work is only intended for the performance of 
schools and young people, but still we think the subject is 
capable of better development. 

Child Pianist, by Mrs. J. S. Curwen. 
This consists both of a small handbook, The Teachers’ Guide, 
and of the exercises or lesson books for the pupil. Of these 
latter, Grade I. (in four steps, at 1s. 6d.) are ready. With 
regard to the manual, we cannot but admit it contains several 
hints and helps for the teaching of children, principally useful 
to young teachers, to whom the book is especially addressed. 
They are the result, Mrs. Curwen says, of an attempt to 
systematize the plans used by her in former days for teaching 
this all-useful instrument. Our space prevents us remarking or 
criticising the methods of instruction, beyond saying that 
undoubtedly the authoress’ ways are common-sense ways, and 
inexperienced teachers, or those desirous of becoming teachers, 
may find in the ‘‘ Child Pianist” a complete and well-finished 
system. As far as the music in the child’s books is concerned, 
it is Mr. John Kinross’s work, and the work is well done. 
“Each lesson is illustrated by two duets, the bass part of the 
one and the treble of the other being given to the pupil, and 
none contain any interval or division of time for which the 
pupil has not been prepared by previous lessons.” This extract 
illustrates the care that has been bestowed upon the work. 
* * * 
E. Ascnerserc & Co. 
Aubade Frangaise. Song by M. de Nevers. 

This is a graceful and refined composition. The words are 
French, and there is a distinctly French flavour in the music. 
The second part has a pleasant pastoral character, which 
reminds us strongly of Gounod. The song was sung several 
times by Nikita during her recent visit to London. 
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Musica SHORTHAND.—In reply to q' on this 
subject, two of our readers have kindly offered to explain their 
systems to any inquirers who may write to them. Their 





South Hackney, London; and Mr. R. Pearce, High Street, | 
Bruton, Somerset. Mr. Bowman has put his theory into prac- 
tice, by taking down the song “Queen of my Heart” in 
“ Dorothy,” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. Mr. Bowman has 





his system can be used with success. | 

F. L. D. (KanGra Vatiey).—Thanks for -your suggestion, 
which shall receive our attention. | 
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Harry Lorrequer.—{1.) We fully share 
the English public are not likely to support a fortighay Mage 
zine of Music. It takes all our energies to make our 
Magazine a financial success. (2.) We are sorry that We cannot 
dispose of our supplements separately. 

C. O. B. (ConstantinoPLe).—The “ Cathedral Psalter” ray 
the “ Abbey Chant Book” are both very good. They are pub. 
lished by Novello, Ewer, & Co., Berners Street, London, W 

PaGANnin1.—Not too late to commence, but do not ting foe 
three years, meanwhile studying. 

T. W.—(.) “ The Campbells are Coming,” or “Com; 
through the Rye,” or “ Auld Lang Syne,” which may be obtai 
at Cramer’s, Liverpool. (2.) We should not recommend you 
to publish Zither music. (3.) Yes. (4.) Do you mean Joachim 
playing in the Beethoven concerto? If so, 15, (5.) We 
do not sell bound copies; we prefer to leave the binding to the 
taste of our subscribers. The first volume of the Magazine and 
some numbers of the second volume are out of print, but we can 
supply any copies from Part 25 onwards at 6d. each, 

: M. R. G.—We fear you are past the age to become a great 
singer. We do not wish to discourage talent, but we cannot 
advise you to incur any heavy outlay in the hope of achieving 
any great success. 

Sr. THOL.—We are much obliged by your interesting and 
amusing letters, though you have been blowing us up abit, 
(1.) We are only too conscious we have been overdoing violins, 
both Russian and otherwise, but you must pity the sorrows of a 
poor editor. We have had a similar lecture from an irate 
‘cellist, whom “we have somewhat pacified by -an article on 
Bottesini. When the ‘Russian Violin,” is finished we shall endea- 
vour to comply with your suggestion, that we should say some- 
thing about a German flute, unless in the meantime we receive 
pathetic appeals inquiring why we are so utterly neglecting the 
American banjo or the Jewish harp. Seriously speaking, we hope 
that ere long we may be able to give some attention to the wind 
instruments, which we should be the last to undervalue. (2.) “A 
Russian Violin” is translated from the French. Henri Greville 
has written a number of stories of Russian life, of which one of 
the most charming is ‘‘ Wayward Dosia.” (3.) There is no doubt 
that many of the members of the Blue Hungarian Band are 
gypsies. They play entirely by ear. (4.) Thanks for your 
kind appreciation of our articles on the ‘‘ Eisteddfod of Caer- 
ludd” and ‘‘ Nikita.” They cost a great deal of time and 
trouble, and we are glad to learn that they have proved 
generally interesting. 

L. W. R. (MARGATE).—You had better order direct from the 
publishers. The best American weekly musical journals are the 
Musical Courier (which, as you may have observed, we fre: 
quently quote), and Freund’s Music and Drama. The yearly 
subscription for either of these journals, including postage to 
England, is 20s. rod., payable in advance. Both papers are 
published in New York. Money orders may be made payable 
to Marc A. Blumenberg for the Musical Courier, and to Harry 
E. Freund for Freund’s Music and Drama.—The best month- 
lies are the Folioand the Musical Record. The yearly subscrip- 
tion to the Folio, including postage, is 7s. 8d., to the Musical 
Record 5s. 2d. Both papers are published in Boston, the former 
by White, Smith, & Co., the latter by Oliver, Ditson, & Co. . 

H. A. F. (SypNEy).—We can only say Jeccavimus in reply 
to your remark about our not giving colonial subscribers suffi 
cient time in which to enter for competitions. The demands on 
our time and energies have been very heavy, and we have seldom 
been able to look very far ahead of current work. This may to 
some extent account for our apparent neglect of the colonies. 
The neglect is certainly only apparent, as we are very proud of 
our colonial connection. We are glad to receive your sympathy 
in our work, and we hope that in future you may not again have 
occasion for a similar complaint. 

Annie B. (Liscarp).—The name “ Arabesque” is commonly 
applied to ornamentation in the Arabic style. The reason why 
Schumann adopted it for his well-known pianoforte piece of that 
name is not clearly understood. Probably the piece struck him 
as possessing something of an Eastern character. 

’CELLO.—Viotti has not been overlooked, but he will have to 
take his turn, We are glad you liked our article and portrait of 
Bottesini. 

BarBabos.—We have sent you by post several pamphlets, 
which will give you a good deal of information relative to the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Notation, Anything further on the subject could 
doubtless be obtained from Messrs. Curwen & Sons, Tonic 
Sol-Fa Agency, 8 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. We also for- 
ward you the prospectus of the Royal Academy of Music. 

H. G. (West Cowss).—The Higher Examinatiom Papers of 
Trinity College may be obtained from Mr. William Reeves, 8s 
Fleet Street, London, at 2s. 6d. the series, and the Lower ditto 
at 2hd., post free, from the same publisher. With regard,to the 
College of Preceptors, there is no special examination in har- 
mony. We forward you by post their prospectuses, etc., 
will give you some further information. 

T. W. W. (Sourusea).—Sir George Groves’ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians is in four volumes, published by Mess. 
Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. Vols. 1, % 
and 3 are now ready at from ars. each; and of vol. 4, parts 1 
20, 2t, and 22 are ready at 3s. 6d. each, These parts com 
the ¢ext of the Dictionary. There will be, however, two more 
parts, comprising respectively an Appendix and Index. 

Terriz.—(1.) We never feel ourselves justified in ) of 
ing any one singing master in preference to another. B i 
Musical Directories, the best we are acquainted with is Beer) 
published by himself at 185 Fleet Street, London, at 2s. ané np 
net, the latter edition being bound in red cloth and with 
edges. This contains a mass of information relative to wie 
musicians, comprising a very large Professional aren 4 one 
and county) arranged alphabetically, and in another a 
towns. It also includes a list of musical societies, vocal 
concert parties, etc. etc., arranged under towns. 


to 
| answer to this, see under T. W. W. (Southsea), who happens 
| inquire about the same subject. 
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Dedicated to -H. i. Burstall, eq. 


— Catdenral Organist env Cipeirmiser, “Tstoerpect. 
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give me the Comfort. 


 fLntbem 
Hor Genor Solo and Chorus. 
"(Suitable for Wbitsunday or General Tse.) 


a 


Edward S. Craston, 


Organist and Choirmaster of Litberfield Parish Church. 











O give me the comfort. 
Anthem 


for Tenor Solo and Chorus. 



















Psalm LI. 12. 13. Composed by Edward S. Craston, 


- Andante con moto. 
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Will this year be incorporated in a December Double Number, which will by 


ready about the 20th of November; for this we shall have to charge Is., but _ 
we can promise our readers that, if the Magazine is rightly described by ong _ 
of its subscribers as ‘A wonderful sixpennyworth,” the December numbe, | 


may be called “A wonderful shillingsworth.” 


Our arrangements are not yet entirely completed, but we are able ty. 


announce the following :— 


MUSIG. 


THE PRIZE WALTZ. 
SONG, by W. Houston Collisson, A NORSEMAN’S BATTLE SONG. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, by Charles Stewart Macpherson, A.R.A.M. 
SONG, by Carl Reinecke. PART-SONG, by Dr Joseph O. Bridge. 


PORTRAITS. 


NEW PORTRAIT of VON BULOW. 


Reproductions in form suitable for framing of the Portraits of MARY DAVIES, PATTI, | 


NERUDA, RUBINSTEIN, and GOUNOD, which have already appeared. 


LETTERPRESS. 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOT (illustrated). ae 


The Complaint of a Quiet Street (Illustrated). A Christmas Tragedy (Illustrated 


The TWO BLIND FIDDLERS. Poem. (Illustrated.) 


The Violin of Human Strings (Illustrated). Stories New and Old (Illustrated). | 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of VON BULOW, &c., &c. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are from the Pencil of Mr E. J. WHEELER, of “ Punch.” 


Besides current matter, the number will contain many features of | 
permanent interest, and our Subscribers will find it a suitable means of 


introducing the Magazine to the notice of their friends. 


UR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 





